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Im the first edition of this little workj tlie Stories 
were acconipanied by ConversatioiiSy in which 
and^dt customs were familiarly explained, and 
the lessons of morality or religion presented by 
the different narratives, became, occasionally, the 
sabjects of discussion. 

Some persons haye thomght that the frequent 
inteTruptions occasioned by this plan, lessened 
the interest of the histprical details, and Tendered 
the work less eligible as a chu9s-book for schools. 
In order to remove this objection, the book' has 
410W been re-modelled; anjlidie' explanatory r^ 
marks, formerly given in conversation, will be 
found incorporated with the narrative. The 
Conversation on War was necessarily omitted, 
as being too slightly connected with Grecian His- 
tory to accord with the;present plan. 

Ckicbesier^ 1824:. 
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aRECIAN STORIES, 



THE AEGONAUTS, 



lies poetes, dost Tart par one audace 4tnng9 
ftiit du faux et du vrai fiure un conius mdlanget 
Be leurs r^ita menteurs prirent pour fomlemeofl 
Les fiddles r^cits de tant d'^y^nemena ; 
£t po^r mieux amcuer Ibs omras oreille^ 
Ckerdilrent 4sm cte fa|ISil0ur8pi««i^eB merr^Ilea^ 



Thk GteAn, though now oppressed and 
degraded by their Turkish masters, were 
oiice a braYc and free people, i»^ho eircelled 
aQ the surrounding nations in learning, and 
in the art? of sculpture, paintix^, and 4rcbi-r 
tecture« Their history U jdso particularly 
interc$thig, because they were th^ first Of 
all the European nations who emerged from 
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the savage state. The stories which we are 
going to relate^ will describe the actions of 
famous men among the Greeks^ in different 
periods of their history. 

It is said^ that the first inhabitants of 
Gbreece dwelt in caves, which they only quit- 
ted| to dispute with the beasts of the field 
their coarse, and often hurtfiil food ♦• Per- 
haps the danger they incurred from the at- 
tacks of these ferocious animals, first made 
men sensible of the advantages they would 
derive from living in society. They saw 
that the strong might protect the weak; and 
the weak, in their turn, contribute to the 
comforts of the strong. The first inhabi- 
tants of Greece could hardly have subsisted 
without supporting each other against the 
ravenous beasts of the woods and moun- 
tains, which every where surrounded them. 
Lions had made their way into Europe; and 
for more than a thousand years after the 
time of which we are speaking, these ter- 
rible animals remained in that line of wild 

* Anacharfis, Introduc. p. 1. 
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country which extended from the Achelous, 
in Acamania, to the river Nestus, in Thrace *• 
United, at length, under daring chiefs, these 
barbarians formed hordes of savage banditti, 
of whom we have nothing interesting to re- 
late. At length Inachiis arrived from Egypt ; 
and from that land, so renowned for wisdom, 
he brought a colony, which settling in the 
beautiful valleys of Greece, in a short time 
changed the face of the country. Inachus 
and his followers inhabited that tract, which 
you will find called in the map Argolis and 
Arcadia. The savage natives beheld their 
peaceful labours with wonder ; and perceiv- 
mg how infinitely superior the strangers 
were to themselves in knowledge, they re- 
ceived their new acquaintance with open 
arms, and endeavoured to profit by their 
example. Such was the foundation of the 
kingdom of Argos. After this, Cecrops, 
Cadmus, and Danaus arrived, bringing new 
colonies of Egyptians and Phoenicians: the 

* Mitfbrd^s History of Greece, vol. i. p. 17- 
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first settled in Attica^ t\m seooiid in Boeotia^ 
and the third in Argolis *. 

In a short time these Egyptians and the 
natives of Attica formed but one people^ 
lindet the goyernment of Cecrops> who en* 
deavoured to enlighten the minds, and 
civilize the manners of his new subjects. 
He taught them to cultivate the earth, and 
no longer* to depend on the casual bounty 
of nature for subsistence. Different specieis 
of acorns had hitherto been their chief arti- 
de of food; they were nctw instructed haw 
to raise corn, and the olive was introduced 
from Egypt f^ 

Cecrops dedicated his irising city to Mu 
nerva, who was called Athena by the Greeks, 
and Egyptians j;: from her the city received 
the name of Athens. He also erected many, 
temples and altars, and invoked the sove* 
reign of the gods under the title of the Most 
High; for the learned Egyptians, though 
their religipn was mixed with absurd fables^ 

* Anacharsis, Int. p. 19. f Ih. 2). 

^ Lempriere, Class. Diet. 
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belicTed that there is only one God^ and 
that after death men will live again in a 
state of reward or punishment^. 

The other colonists also dedicated their 
cities to some particular divinity. Argos 
was consecrated to Juno, and Thebes to 
Bacchus -f. Cadmus instructed the Greeks 
in the use of the alphabet |; that great means 
of knowledge, which, by the different com- 
binations of a few simple characters, enables 
us to become acquainted with the thoughts 
and actions of men who lived in distant 
ages, and also to share the pleasure of the 
traveller, who,' in our own times, explores 
unknown countries. 

Danaiis taught the inhabitants of Argos 
,to dig wells; an important benefit iii a hot 
country. The Argives were so ignorant, 
that when the natural fountains were dried 
up, they suffered from want of water, though, 
the ground on which their city stood abound* 

• Tytler, El. Gen. Hist voL i. p. 41. 
f Anacharsis, ib. p. 23. $ Tjtler, voL i. p. 37. 
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ed M^ith excellent springs at a little depth* 
When Danaiis showed them this easy meansi 
of securing a constant supply of that pre- 
cious element, it is said their admiration and 
gratitude were so highly excited^ that they 
tf^solved to haye Danaiis fbr their king**^r 
trhus, when men first formed themselves 
into societies, those who possessed that use-* 
ful knowledge of which others were igno- 
rant, acquired such influence over the people 
\vho were henefited by their superior infor- 
mation^ that they voluntarily resigned a part 
of their liberty, and submitted to their au- 
thority. Knowledge was th^ foundation of 
power. 

After thus slightly noticing the state of 
Greece in this early period, we mny atteuipl 
to give some account of the first enterprise 
undertaken by that people : it was called the 
Expedition of the Argoniiuts, and is 6up«> 
posed to have taken place about three hun- 
dred years after the foundation of Athens fi 

Jason, a young .Thessalian prince of high 

^ Mitford, vol i. p. »»» f 'l>tler, jn 41. 
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spint and great bodily strength and activity^ 
was ambitious of conducting a pirating ex-* 
pedition to ^ greater distance than any of 
bis countrymen had yet ventured to sail. 
Assisted by the wealth and power of his 
uncle^ who was prince of that district, and 
by the skill of a Phoenician mechanic, he 
built a vessel larger than had been commonly 
seen among the Greeks. The rank and cha- 
racter of Jason, and the fame of his new 
ship, induccfd young men of distinction, from 
other parts of Greece, to join in the ad- 
venture*. 

Before we |)roceed any further with the 
story, we will endeavour to give some ac* 
count of Jason's principal companions. 
Some of them were called heroes; a title 
appBed by the ancients to men who had 
signalized themselves by their actions. In 
those rude ages, men of extraordinary bodily 
strength often infested the high]^ ays, and at* 
tacked passengers. Cruel princes often in* 
flicted lingering and painful tortures on th« 

* Mitford, vol. i. p. 47- 
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innocent. The Heroes travelled over Greece, 
and freed it from the violence both of kings 
and robbers. The Greeks beheld these 
courageous men with the admiration due to 
a superior order of beings. They pretend- 
ed that these benefactors were allied to the 
immortal gods; and after their death, many 
of them received divine honours. These 
exploits being rewarded with so much glory, 
the honour of protecting their country be- 
came the first ambition^ of noble minds. 

Did some ferocious beast issue from the 
recesses of the neighbouring forest, and 
spread terror over the plain, the hero of the 
district considered it as his duty to triumph 
over the monster, in view of a people who 
esteemed strength as the first of qualities, 
and courage as the greatest virtue. Her- 
cules, the most famous of all these heroes, 
accompanied Jason on his hazardous ex- 
pedition, '[('here were also Castor and Pol- 
lux, the sons of Tyndarus king of Sparta, 
celebrated for their valour and their mutual 
affection, and also for being the brothers of 
the beautiful Helen. Peleus, the father of 
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Achillee, was another of the party; the poet 
Orpheus^ a native of Thrace, who shared 
those labours which he cheered by his 
songs; and Theseus, the son of iSgeus^ king 
of Athens, who, roused to emulation by the 
fame oi^ Hercules, like him signalized his 
courage; delivering his country from the fe-* 
rocioufi buU of Marathon, and the cruel tri^ 
bute imposed by Minos*. Such were the 
men, who, with many others, assembled at 
lolchos, a port of Thessaly, situated in the 
gulf opposite to the northern shore of Eu* 
boea. It was the hope of obtaining the far- 
bsmd treasures of Colchis, which induced 
Jason to attempt this hazardous voyage. 
That eountry, situated on the eastern shores 
of the Euxine Sea, was in some degree 
• civilized by an Egyptian colony, and it 
abounded in mines of iron, silver, and gold. 
The rapid torrents which rushed from the 
sides of Mount Caucasus, brought with them 
small particles of that precious metal. We 
are told, that the Colchians were in the 

* Anacharsis, ib. p. 30— 3G. 
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practice of extending fleeces across the beds 
of these torrents^ the water passed through 
the fleeces, and the particles of gold remain- 
ed entangled in the wooU This circum- 
stance gave rise to the fable of the Golden 
Fleece*. ♦ 

Such is, perhaps, the most probable ac- 
count of this famous expedition, which took 
place long before the period of authentic 
history. The adventures of Jason were cele- 
brated by the poets, and many strange fic- 
tions were blended with the tale. Thus, 
they are not satisfied with the Argo, which 
was the name of Jason's vessel, being supe- 
rior to any other bark of that time, but they 
call her the first ship that ever was built. 

*^ So when the first bold vessel darM the seas, 
High on the stern the Thracian raised his strain, 
While Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pelion to the main ; 
Transported demi-gods stood round. 
And men grew heroes at the sound, 
Inflam'd with glory's charms: 

• UlilorA, VOL i. p. 48. 
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Each chief his seven-fold shield dispUyM^ 
And half unsheath'd the shining blade; 
And seas, and rocks, tod sides rebound, 
To arms, to arms, to arms *!*' 

The adventurers were fifty-five in number, 
and they were called Argonauts, from Argo, 
the name of theur ship. The ships of the 
ancients were rowed by men, as well as im- 
pelled by the wind: the Argo had fifty 
oars-f. The long voyage which the Argo- 
nauts had in prospect, must have been at- 
tended by many dangers ; and as they had 
not the advantage of a compass, it is not 
likely they would have succeeded, but for 
the assistance of a very clever man named 
Chiron, who invented the plan of dividmg 
the stars into those groups which we call 
constellations. By carefully observing their 
rising and setting, and also their position 
with respect to the pole-star, the Argonayts 
would be able to direct their course with 
tolerable certainty. 

After a tedious voyage, in which they 

* Pope's Ode. t Lempri9re. 
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encount^ted many dangers, and lost some of 
their companions, they at last arrived in 
safety at JEa, the capital of Colchis. The 
king of that country would not permit Jason 
to take the Golden Fleece, except on such 
hard conditions that it appeared quite im>- 
possible f6r him to. succeed. By the aissist- 
imce of Medea, the princess of Colchis, he 
4;urmounted all his. difficulties, and carried 
off the golden treasure in triumph*. 

Chiron was one of the first Greeks who 
acquired the art of breaking and riding 
horses. He was a native of Thessaly, one 
of the northern states of Ghreece, a coun-* 
try from the earliest times iGamed for hordnes, 
and the fondness of its inhabitants for the 
iLrt of horsemanship. This gave rise to a 
most extravagant fable: the poets pretended 
,that in Thessaly there lived a race of crea- 
tures called Centaurs, who, with the body 
and legs of a horse bad^ instead of a horse's 
head and neck, the upper half of the body 
of a maQ« Wi^ have said that Chiron in*- 
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vented tlie sefa^ % of the comt^stioiiSi cm 
puipose to assist the Argonauts Jn theit 
voyage; but his knowledge was opt oot^ 
fined to horsemanship and astronomy: he 
^as one of those who first studied medicine, 
botany^ and surgery. McAt of tiie heroes 
of his time were desirous of becoming his 
pupik. It is said that he instructed Her- 
cules in music, medicbi^> and justice. Peleu9> 
another of the Argonauts, intended to leave 
his son Achilles under the care of the old 
Centaur. " Achilles' wrath" began to mani- 
fest itself even in childhood, and it is said 
that Chiron took great pains to instruct him 
in music; hoping it might not only prove the 
iseans of inciting him to virtuous actions^ 
but that it might calm the impetuosity of his 
temper. Chiron inhabited a grotto or aaye 
at the foot of Mount Pelion: his wisdom 
and knowledge rendered this cave the most 
&mous school in Greece *. 
The cave of Chiron lay just in die course 



• Mitjford, voL L p. 45; Rees's Oyclo. Art, 
VOL. I. C ! 
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of the Argonauts^ and t\ • resolved to pay 
him a farewell visit as tb&y passed by. Thb 
visit is described in the following poem. 

VISIT OF THE ARGONAUTS TO THE CAVE 
OP CHIRON THE CENTAUR*. 

Then with a whistling breeze did Juno €111 the sail. 
And Argo, self-impellM, shot swift before the gale. 
The kings with nerve and heart the oar unwearied plied; 
Ploughed hy the keel, fi>am*d white th* immeasurable 

tide. 
But when from Oceania streams the sacred dawn ap- 

pear'd, 
And morning's pleasant light both gods and mortals 

cheered; 
Then from the shore, the rocks and windy summits high 
Of wood-topp'd Pelion rear'd their beacon 'midst the sky. 
The helm, with both his hands, the pilot Tiphys held $ 
The vessel cut the wave, with quiet course impell*d : 
Then swift they near*d the shore; the wooden ladder 

cast, 
And forth the heroes leap'd, relieved from labours past. 

Then to the circling throng, the horseman Peleus 
cried: 
^* Mark, friends ! yon shadowing crag, midway the 
mountain-side: 

• 

• FivmSpedmenioftlif ClMiicPoetf»tnuisUt«dbyiatoiu 
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There CSuroo dwells, mort just of all the Centaur race 
That haunt high Pelion^s top; a cave hia dwellingw 

place. 
He there awards the right, or heals the body^ pains ; 
And chaunts to neighbouring tribes, oracular, his strains : 
To Phoebus' chorded harp the laws, in wisdom sings. 
Or Hermes' hollow lute, of shell sonorous, strings; 
And therefore Thetis came, with silver feet, to tnure 
Hi^ Pelion's waving woods, my babe in her embrace ; 
And here to Chiron's hand^ the new-bom infimt 

brought. 
To cherish with a fitther's eye, and rear with prudent 

thought. 
Indulge my longing, friends! with me the cavern 

tread, 
To mark how fitres my boy, how gifted and how bred." 
He trod the beaten path, we foUow'd where he led. 

We enter'd straight a grot, of gloomy twilight shade; 
There, on a lowly couch, the Centaur huge was laid. 
At length unmeasured stretch'd his rapid 1^ were 

thrown. 
And, shod with homy hoofs, reclin'd upon the stone. 
The boy Achilles stood, erect, beside the sire. 
And smote, with pliant hand, the spirit-«oothing l^re* 
But when the Centaur saw the noble kings appear. 
He rose, with courteous act, and kiss'd, and brought 

them dainty cheer. 
The wine in beakers serv'd; the branchy couches spread 
With scattered leaves, and plac'd each guest upon his 

bed. 
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In diflhee ntde, the flesh of bocM axid «tags befltow^d. 
While draughcs of luscious wine in equal measure 

flowM. 
But now, when food and drink had satisfied the heart* 
With loud applauding hands they urgM ray minstrel art $ 
That I in contest matched against the Centaur sire. 
Should to some wide-fam*d strain attune the rin^ng 

lyre. 
But I, averse) forbore in cont^t to engage, 
And blttsh'd that youth should Tie with more eitpe» 

riencM age : 
Till Chiron join'd the wish> himself preparM to sing. 
And forc'd me to contend, reluctant, on the string. 
Achilles stretched his hand, and gave the beauteoutf 

shell, 
Which Chiron took, and sang the Centaur combat feQi 
How them the Lapithae for daring outrage slew; 
How, mad with strength of wine, 'gainst Herculet 

they flew. 
And him on Pholoe^s mount, to stubborn conflict drew* 

I next the lute received, of echo sweet and shrill, 
And bade my breathing lips their honoured song diatiL 
In dark and mystic hymn I sang of Chaos old. 
How the disparted elements in round alternate rollM: 
Heaven flow'd through ix>undles8 space; and earth her 

teeming train 
Fed from her ample breast,- and deep in whirlpools 

heav'd the main. 
I sang of elder Love, who, self-sufficing, wrought 
Creation's diflering forms, with many counsell'd thought. 
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Of baneful Saturn next ; add how the Heaven above 
Fell with its regal sway to thunder-launching Jove. 
I sang the younger Gods, whence rose their various 

birth. 
How spread their separate powers thro* sea* and alr^ 

and earth. 
Of Brimus and of Bacchus last, and giant*s mjstic fame. 
And whence man*s weaker race arose, of many nation*d 

name. 

Through winding cavities, that scoopM the rocky cell. 
With tone sonorous thrilFd my sweetly-vocal shelL 
High Felion*s mountain-heads, and woody valleys round, 
And all his lofty oaks remurmur to the sound: 
His oaks uprooted rush, and all tumultuous wave 
Around the darkened mouth of Chiron's hollow cave. 
The rocks re-echo shrill; the beasts of forest wild 
Stand at the cavern's mouth, in list'ning trance be- 
guiled; 
The birds surround the den; and, as in weary rest. 
They drop their fluttering wings, forgetful of the nest. 
Amaz'd the Centaur saw ; his clapping hands he beat; 
And stamped in ecstasy the rock with hooPd and homy 

feet. 
When Tiphys threads the cave, and bids the Minvan 

train 
To hurry swift on board; and thus I ceasM my strain. 
The Argonauts leaped up in haste, and snatchM their 
arms again. 

c 3 
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bles, and allowed of many wicked actions** 
There is no difficulty in believing that this 
was the origin of their religion, because the 
Scriptures teach us that all the nations of 
the earth are equally descended from Noah ; 
that, at first, they all spoke the same lan- 
guage, and lived near each other: we also 
read, that when the foolish presumption of 
those who journeyed from the east, was 
checked by the conftision of tongues at Ba- 
bel. they were dispersed into different coun- 
tries. But though the children of Noah 
and their families were thus scattered over 
the earth, we can easily suppose that they 
would carry with them the remembrance of 
what they had heard from their fathers re- 
specting the Almighty, and his dealings with 
men. As there were at that time no written 
histories, the knowledge of past events was 
preserved by the stories which fathers re- 
lated t6 their children. The true, simple ac« 
count of what had really happened, was, by 
degrees, mixed with error; and, when once 

* Hartley on Man* voL iL p. 193. 
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ibe poets began with tbjAt &bles^ there was 
no fictiop too wild for them to invent, and for 
the ignorant, credulous people, to believe* 
Many of these fables retain so much truths 
that it is easy to trace the source whence 
tbey sprung. Suchi for instance, is the fol« 
lowing: 

** In ancient daysj a king reigned in Thes* 
saly, who was nan^d Deucalion* In hit 
time the whole earth was overwhdmed by a 
flood. The wickedness of men had made 
Jupiter very angry, and he resolved to de- 
stroy the guilty race. Immediately the earth 
was covered with a boundless expanse of wa- 
ter; 0pd the terrified inhabitants climbed up 
^ highest mountains, to avoid impending 
destruction. The waters continued tt> rise 
<^gher and higher, till there remained no 
tope of escapi)ig from this universal calamity* 
The father of Deucalion had advised him to 
oiake himself a ship, and by this means he 
Was saved, together with his wife Pyrrha. 
The vessel was tossed about during nine 
successive days, and at last it settled on the 
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top of Mount Parnaissus^ where Deucalion 
remained till the waters had subsided/' 

Thus far, the fable so nearly resembles the 
account of the deluge in the book of Genesis, 
that it evidently appears to be taken from it; 
but the simplicity of truth by no means satis- 
fied that taste for the marvellous which had 
already begun to prevail: and we read that 
Deucalion and Pyrrha repaired the loss of 
mankind by throwing stones behind them. 
Those thrown by Deucalion became men. 
Pyrrha was equally successful; for her stones 
were transformed into women *. 

The religion of the ancient pagans being 
derived from the imperfect accounts of tradi^ 
tion, it is not surprising that truth should be 
mixed with fables. Their poets taught, (for 
in those early times the poets were not only 
the historians, but they settled the religious 
opinions of the Greeks,) that the first race 
of men lived like gods, in perfect happiness; 
exempt from labour, from old age, and from 
all evil. The earth abundantly supplied 

• Lempri^re. 
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them with fruits; and at length they died 
without pain, and became happy and bene- 
volent spirits^ appointed by the Divine Wis- 
dom to superintend the future race of men, 
and watch over their conduct. This happy 
period, the poet Hesiod called the golden 
age; and, in some respects, it resembles the 
scripture account of the state of our first pa* 
rents in the garden of Eden. Let us also 
observe how nearly Hesiod's account of the 
silver age, which succeeded the golden, ac- 
cords with the state of the world after the fall 
of Adam. " The second race of men," says 
he^ ^^ were like those of the golden age nei- 
ther in nature, nor in moral character. 
Theiy scarcely attained to manhood in a hun- 
dred years: yet they were sul^ect to pain 
and folly, and died early. (That is, early 
when compared to the men of the golden 
age.)' They were violent and unjust towards 
each other, nor would they duly reverence 
the immortal gods. Jupiter, therefore, hid 
this race in his o^nger^ because they honour- 
ed not the blessed Gods of Heaven*." 

• Mitford, vol. i. p. 108. 
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Here We may 'trkce some reseikkbtonoe to 
the scripture account of the k>ng Ittes ofth& 
antediluvians^ and. of their detraction byi^te^. 
deluge. In die early 4[!haptec6 of Genci^ifi ^re 
repeatedly read, that t^ Divine Bcteg w^Mft 
pleased, on different occiasioiis, to speak to 
men, and direct thdr nctidtts^ Buch^ cotOM- 
murdcations of the Deity wem eim befi^v^ 
by the pagans; and^n^dr id most dangerous 
when it ii^ mixed with truth. Cav^eiSis, or 
very ignora.nt people will not, oif d^nnoit b^ 
parate . them, but receive both together* That 
degree of truth which the religion of tht$ 
ebdent heathens possessed, was the prinei^ 
pal cause of its success, fov men ar^ n^ui^U;^ 
willing to appi^ove and believe what bfit 
and useful *. The belief of th^ reality of 
divine communications was retained aft^r th^ 
knowledge, of the true God was lost; kbA 
men, feeling their own ignorance and b€%M> 
lessness, their want of being dkect^d by 
iKome wisdom superior to their own, per* 
sXiftded themselves that their fjBtlse deitiea 

Hartley, vol. ii. p. IW. 
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could aSBoid the counsel and asdstanoe they 
so gready needed. Hence arose the belief 

b^fr'Oracles, which so generally prevailed ii^ 

I the heathen world; (an Oracle is some^ 
thing delivered by the Divine wisdom ;) and 
thus the simple religion of the Patriarchs 

I was corrupted and degraded by little and lit- 
tle, till the worship of the One True God 

I was forgotten, or neglected^ for the extrava- 

i gant inventions of men. 

Superstition was formed into a system in 
Egypt, before the period of history begins* 
Vast templet' were built in that country: oif 
their magnificence you may form some idea^ 
from the representations you have seen of 
their massy columns, richly adorned with 
hieroglyphics *5 or symboUcal figures, under 
which, the ancient Egyptians concealed the 
secrets of their religion from the eyes of the 
vulgar. It was only to their kings and 
piiests, and those who were to be their suc- 
cessors, that the meaning of these symbols 

• 

*See the plates of Denom • 
VOL. I. © 
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was fully explained *. The nobles of Egypt 
were also priests, and they guided the belief 
of -the ignorant multitude as they pleased. 
They pretended to possess the gift of pro- 
phecy, which proved a powerful means of 
increasing their authority t. 

In those barbarous ages it was rery com- 
mon for the Phoenicians, (who were the first 
merchants,) to steal and carry off women. 
The master of a Phoenician vessel, accord- 
ingly, seized a female attendant of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter at Thebes, a city on the banks 
of the Nile, and carrying her away with him, 
he sold her in Thesprotia, a mountainous 
tract on the coast of Epirus. 

Thus unhappily reduced to slavery among 
barbarians, this poor woman soon became 
sensible of the superiority which her edu- 
cation in a more civilized country gave her 
over her new masters. . She recollected that 
in Egypt the superior knowledge of the 
priests gave them a wonderful ascendency 

" Chambers, Art. Hieroglyphic. 
tMitford,Tol. i.p. SI2. 
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over the minds of the people ; and she re- 
solved to try whether she could not mend 
her own condition, by practising on the igno- 
rant ThesprotianSy the arts which she had 
learned from the Egyptian priests. Accord- 
ingly, she gave out that she possessed all the 
powers of prophecy to which those priests 
pretended: she declared that she could fore- 
tel future events, and discover present se- 
crets. Then taking her station under the 
shade of a spreading oak, she delivered an- 
swers, in the name of the god Jupiter, to the 
crowds who came to consult her. Her re- 
putation as a prophetess soon spread over 
the country, and extended as far as the 
Thesprotians had any communication. These 
drcumstances happened in the neighbour- 
hood of Dodona, a town of Thesprotia. The 
priests of Dodona saw that this was a good 
opportunity of increasing their power; and, 
agreeably to the genius of the age, they 
turned the story of the Egyptian captive into 
a fable. A black pigeon, they said, jQew 
from Thebes in Egypt to Dodona, and perch- 
ing upon an oak, proclaimed with human 
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voice, that ah Oracle of Jupiter should be 
established there. The DodonaBans, conclu- 
ding that a deity spoke through the agency 
of the pigeon, obeyed the command, and 
thus the Oracle was established* This ap- 
pears a very extravagant fable, but it may 
easily be explained. The Egyptian, when 
she first arrived at Dodona, speaking a fo-« 
reign language, the Dodonaeans could not 
understand her, and they said she spoke like 
a pigeon: afterwards, when she had learned 
the Grecian speech and accent, they said 
that the pigeon, who from her dark com- 
plexion was called the black pigeon, now 
ispoke with a human voice. A temple for the 
deity, and habitations for his ministers, were 
built; and thus arose the Oracle of Jupiter 
at Dodona, the very place, where in earlier 
times, before the religion of tradition was so 
far corrupted by the inventions of the poets, 
sacrifices were offered only to the Nameless 
God*. 

We are told by historians, that, before the 

• Mitford, ToL i. p. 2l2-«8!4. 
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time of Hesiod and Homer, the religion of 
the Pelasgians, who were the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Greece, approached much nearer to 
original purity. Many of the Greek philoso- 
phers knew this, though the ignorant multi- 
. tilde believed the wild fictions of the poets*- 
Aristotle, the preceptor of Alexander the 
Great, expressed his opinion on this subject 
very clearly. " It is a tradition," says he, 
** received from of old among all men, that 
God is the creator and preserver of all things; 
and that nothing in nature is sufficient to 
its own existence, without his superintending 
protection. Hence some of the ancients held, 
(or believed,) that all things are full of 
gods. — God being One, has thus received 
many names, according to the variety of ef- 
fects of which he is the cause *." Philoso- 
phers might feel and understand these dis- 
tinctions, but the common people sunk into 
the most abject superstition. 
An extensive grove of oaks surrounded the 

* Mitford, voL L p. 109. 
D 3 
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temple of Jupiter. It was pretended that 
these trees were endowed with the gift df 
prophecy. The priests artfully concealing 
themselves in the hollows, or among the 
branches of the trees, and speaking when 
the people did not know that they were there, 
* was perhaps the origin of this fable ♦. 

Achilles had probably been taught by. the 
wise Chiron, to reverence that Supreme and 
Nameless Being who was adored by their 
Pelasgian ancestors. When Achilles was 
going to send his friend Patroclus to fight 
with Hector, Homer represents him as offer- 
ing up an earnest prayer for the success of 
his friend, and for his safe return. It is cu- 
rious to observe how the thoughts of Aehil- 
les, which at first rise in solemn appeal to 
the God of his fathers, at once descend to 
the idle superstitions of his own time : if, in* 
deed. Homer has not taken the liberty of 
putting his own fables into the mouth of the 
pupil of Chiron. Achilles is represented as 
standing for a short time, with bis eyes fixed 

• Lcmpriere. 
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on Heaven; be then pours out some wine, 
^ a sacrifice to the Deity, whom he thus 
addresses: 

<* Oh, tbou Supreme ! high thron'd all height aiboYe!. 

Oh, great Pelasgic, Dodonsdn Jove ! 

Who, midst surrounding frosts and vapours chill, 

Presid'st on bleak Dodona^s vocal hill; 

(Whose groves the Selli, race austere! surround, 

Their feet un washed, their slumbers on the ground | 

Who hear from rustling oaks, thy dark decrees, 

And catch the fates, low whisperM, in the breeze ;) 

Hear, as of old!-*Thou ^v'st, at ThetV prayer. 

Glory to me, and to the Greeks despair. 

Lol to the dangers of the fighting field, 

The best, the dearest of my friends I yield; 

Though still determinM, to my ships confined, 

Patroclus gone, I stay but half behind. 

Oh! be his guard thy providential cai«. 

Confirm his heart, and string his arm to war( 

Pressed by bis single force, let Hector see 

His &me in arms not owing all to me. 

But when the fleets are sav*d from foes and fire» 

Let him with conquest and renown retire^ 

Preserve his arms, preserve his social trun. 

And safe return him to these eyes again * 1*' 

The prayer of Thetis, here alluded to hf 

• Iliad, b. 16. 
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Achilles^ is one of many instances which 
prove that the Greeks ascribed the passions, 
and even the vices of men, to their false gods. 
They appear to have had no conception of 
a pure and holy Being; at least, this was 
evidently the case in Homer's time. Thetis 
was angry with the Greeks, because their 
general, Agamemnon, }iad insulted her son; 
and, in revengCy she entreated Jupiter to 
humble the Greeks, till they should heap ho- 
nours on her offended Achilles. 

The Oracle of Dodona was the most an- 
cient Oracle of Greece*; that of Delphi 
was the most famous. We will now relate 
some particulars respecting its origin. 

In consequence, probably, of the success 
of Dodona, Oracles were attempted in many 
places. Many of them succeeded for a time, 
and then lost their reputation; but that of 
Delphi long retained its celebrity. It would, 
doubtless, be impossible to find any account 
of this Oracle free from fable: the following 
is, perhaps, as probable as most. 

• Lempricre. 
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On the soodieni ade of Parnassus and aft 

no great distance fiom the aea-^port towns of 

Crissa and Cyrrha, the mountaiii-crags Sorm 

a natural aniphitheatre» but the ascent to 

this londy spot is ste^ and diflBcnlL The 

ffmts of ancient days, like those of our €mu 

timesy were fond of dimhing; and some of 

them happ^ung to stray among these crags, 

vere observed by the goat-herd who attend* 

ed them, to be seized with extraordinary coa« 

yulsions. The goats were, at the time thU 

event took place, browsing on the brink of a 

chasm, in a deep cavern near the centre of 

the amphitheatre. Surprised at the sudden 

illness of his goats, he endeavoured to look 

into the chasm, and became himself agitated 

fike one frantic. When this wonderful story 

was told in the neighbourhood, the ignorant 

people ascribed these strange circumstances 

to the power of some deity residing in the 

place. Frenzy of every kind was, by the 

Greeks, believed to be the effect of divine 

inspiration; and the incoherent speeches of 

madmen were regarded as prophecies. The 

solitary spot, to which only herdmen and 
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tfaeir goats had been accustomed to climb, 
excited general curiosity. It was found that 
the fissure in the cavern emitted a vapour 
that powerfully afiected the brain of those 
who came within its influence ; and when the 
superstitious inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country wished to obtain a knowledge of fu- 
turity, they toiled up the rugged sides of the 
mountain, and one of them inhaled the in- 
spiring vapour until he became intoxicated; 
then, whatever expressions he happened to 
utter, while deprived of the use of his rea- 
son, passed for prophecy *. 

Under these circumstances, it was rather 
dangerous to be the prophet ; for many who 
attempted it, and stooped down to breathe 
the vapour, became so giddy, tnat they fell 
into the chasm and were lost. The neigh- 
bouring inhabitants therefore met, and con- 
sulted together on i^hat was proper to be 
done; and they determined that one person 
should be appointed by pubUc authority to 
fill the office of prophet, and that, to pre- 

• Mitford, vol i. p. 217- 
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vent a recurrenqe of these mdancholy aoet- 
dents, a frame should be placed over the 
chasm, through which the mtoxicating vapour 
might be received with safety. 

A female was chosen for the priestess of 
die Oracle: she was called the Pythoness; 
«nd a frame was prepared, resting on three 
feeti whieh for that reason had the name of 
iriped^ To obtain the inspiration, whidi, it 
was supposed, not only enabled, but compel* 
led her to reveal the will of the Deity, the 
Pythoness was {daced upon the tripod* 
But this was not a desirable honour: the 
poor creature suffered real convulsions ; and, 
having experienced such terrible conse- 
quences, she was unwilling to expose herself 
to a repetition of the same distress. Force 
was, therefore, oi%en necessary to lead her to 
tiie tripod, and to hold her upon it till her 
frenzy rose to such a height as the attendant 
priests judged sufficient for the occasion ^. 

As the fame of the Oracle increased, the 
concourse of strangers increased also; a 

• MUford, vol. i. p. 218-223. 
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(Dt teonple was evicted o^ef the 
cavern^ and buildings becoming necefisary for 
die accommodation' "Sf the;jBiiiiierofi8 vMP- 
antSj the city, of Delphi gradudly rose ift 
tlie mountain-amphitheatre we hufe men- 
tioned* Once a month the Py thofiess-asecmct^ 
led the tripod; and those who wjehed tuft 
considt the Oracle, delivered in. writing the 
qudsfions which, they desired should be* me^ 
-fiwered^ At the appointed time the Pytbon- 
tsBS, crowned with laurel, passed 49fa»oogh tb^ 
temple to the cftyem, attended by theptSisste 
and poets -who entered the sanctuary with 
Jbcr« Aware of the suffisrings to which she 
•was going to be exposed, she is described as 
appearing exceedingly dejected, and svsfikr^ 
ing herself to be led like a victim to the altar. 
She chewed the leaves of laurel, and as she 
passed the sacred fire which burped in the 
temple, she threw into it some of the leaves 
mised with barley metd *• The hurel was 
lesteemed sacred to ApoUo; and, perhaps for 
ibis reason, brimches of that tree were placed 



* See the Frontist^ieee. 
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vomid tlie fissure through which the intoxi- 
catuig Tapour ascended. The tripod was 
placed beii^»tk4he brahthes, which answer- 
ed the double purpose of confining the va- 
foor round the nnhappy Pythcmessj and 
defending the attendant priests from its pre- 
jadieaal influence •. 

These unfeeling men sometimes saw their 
unhappy victim exfire immediately after 
spotting the tripod, or even while she yet re- 
mained upon it. The broken accents which 
the poor creature uttered in her agony, were^ 
coQected and arranged into verses by the 
priests, and delivered to those who came to 
emsidtthe Oracle, as the answer of the god. 
The time when the Oracle could be consulted, 
depended on the pleasure of the priests, who 
€tth^ refused to give an answer, or worded 
it in an evasive maamer, as they judged most 
ton die cr^t of the Oracle -f*; often deceiv- 
ing the expectation of thos^ who consulted 
it, or betraying them to the^ ruin. Thus, 
Croesus, kmg of Lydia, engiiged in a war 



p 
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.with Cyrus, on the faith'of two anfiwers firom 
:tbe Oracle of Delphi. One of these answers 
told him, to believe himself in daages when 
•a mule should reign over the Medesr The 
.other, that when he should pass thie river 
JHalys,.to make wat oa the Medes> he woiiM 
destroy a great empire.. From the first of 
*fheiBe answers, Creesus concluded that he 
•was. quite safe, since it was impossible for a 
jnule to be king of Media. From the second 
:he inferred, tj^atA^ should destroy the em^ 
• pire pf the Medes. When Croesus saw aU 
ihH hopes disappointed, and himself in the 
power of .CyTus,^ he sent, with the perniission 
.of the. eonqueror, messengers, to Delphi^ 
,whom he commisi^oned to carry a present to 
•the god, of chains of gold, and to reproach 
Jum in the names of Croesus, because^^^riot- 
wilhstanding the magnificent presents with 
which he had enriched hi^ temple, he had so 
.\inworthiIy deceived him by his Oracles. 

The cunning ptiests were at no loss for an 
excuse: they replied, that .Cyrus was the 
mule of which the Oracle had spoken, be- 
•i^ause he had a: Persian for hisfathei^, andu 
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Mede for his mother. And with regard to' 
the empu^ -which Croesus should deist^j, 
they said that the Oracle did not intend that 
of the MedeSy but his own*. 

Many other OradeSi besides those of Do- 
dona and Delphiyi^ere established in differ- 
ent places, and supported their credit for a 
time: by degrees they lost their reputation; 
and, soon after the birth of otir Saviour^ they 
entirdy ceasedf- When possessed of the 
greatest influence, their pretended prophe- 
cies related solely to the good or bad fortune 
of men in this uncertain world. It was very 
natural for the heathens to feel an anxious de- 
sire of knowing what was about to happen; for 
they had not the consoHng assurance of living 
continually under the guardian care of a 
wise and mercifid Providence, which over- 
rules every event, and makes «ven pain and 
sorrow conducive to our final happiness. 

** But now the sacred Oracles we hear, 

That point the path to reahns of endless day^ 
That hid our hearts nor death nor anguish &ar, 
This, future transport, that to life the way. 

* RoUiiiU Hist Anc. torn. ii. p. 155, f Ree^, ArtrOrtde. 
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*^ Then htX vs timelj for our flight prepare^ 
And form the soul for her divine abode ; 
Obey the call, and trust the leader's care 
To bring us safe, through virtue's paths, to God. 

^ Let no fond love for earth exact a sigh; 
No doubts divert our steady steps aside; 
Nor let us long to live, nor dread to die ; 
Heaven is our hope, and Providence our guide *•" 

m 
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Some sterner viitues o*er the mountain's breast 

May sit like £dcons cowering on the nest^ 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Thro' life's more cultur'd walks, and charm the way; 

These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

Goldsmith. 



In the map of undent Greece, you will per- 
ceive that the peninsula now called the 
Morea, was formerly known by the name of 
Peloponnesus. In the south-eastern part of 
that peninsula, is situated a tract called La- 
conia, pardy bounded by the sea, and sepa- 
rated from the neighbouring states of Mes- 
senia, Arcadia, and Argolis, by continued 
chains of mountains. Long branches ex- 
tiding from these chains intersect the 
whole country, which was described by an 

£3 
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ancient Greek historian^ as ^' broken by de- 
files, surrounded by mountains, rugged, and 
difficult of access to an enemy." Through 
the midst of Laconia, and nearly from north 
to south, flows the Eurotas. About the 
middle of its course, this river passes by five 
low hiUs, where detached fivgments of brick 
walls are still visible, extending to the banks 
of the river. This is all that now remauis 
of the famous city of Sparta, the ancient 
capital of Laconia. 

On those hills formerly lived the five 
tribes, into which the citizens of Sparta were 
divided. Their town was never surrounded 
by walls. Their lawgiver, Lycurgus, judged 
such a precaution unnecessary; saying, 
'^ That city is well fortified, which has a wall 
of men instead of brick*." The shattered 
walls remaining on these hills, are therefore 
probably the ruins of houses. Close to the 
Eurotas is a level space of ground, where it 
is supposed that the Spartan youths distin^'^ 
guished themselves by manly exercises. To. 

* Plutarch, in Lycurgus. 
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the west rise the lofty summits of mount 
TajfgetuSi wild and bold, partially covered 
with pines; in some places deeply indented 
by the beds of torrents; in othersi rbing 
into pointed peaks^ which, even in the mid- 
dle of October^ an English traveller describes 
as being covered with snow*. 

This little account of the situation of the 
country, will enable the youthful reader to 
understand the poetical description of Laco- 
nia, with which our story begins. The poet 
then goes on to describe the character of the 
ancient Spartans. How they came to be pos- 
sessed of that character, we shall find in 
becoming (icquainted with the Story of Ly- 
curgus. 

*^ Long passes, winding underneath the gloom 
Of crags, and wood-robM mountains, cleft abrupt 
In precipice, and torrents dashing white 
Their wintry stream across the dang'rous path, 
Mark the bleak bulwarks of Laconia*s land. 
Through these defiles the march of hostile men 
Ne*er pass*d unseen ; upon a rockj height 
Freedom kept guard, and when her trumpet blew 
The loud alarum^ all her warlike sons 

• Haygwth's Gn«ce. Notes* 
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ClB9p*d oh their buniish*d helmets, pois'd their spears^ 

And marked the -lightning of her eye, to guide 

The storm of battle on the invading host. 

Stern were her sons. — Upon Eurotas' bank 

Where black Tajfgetus o'er cliff and peak 

Waves his dark pines, and spreads his glistening snows. 

On five low hills their dtj rose ; no walls. 

No ramparts closed it round; its battlements 

And tow'rs of strength were men, high-minded men, 

Who heard the cry of danger with more joy 

Than softer natures listen to the voice 

Of pleasure; who, with unremitting toil. 

In chase, in battle, or athletic course, 

To fierceness steeVd their native hardihood ; 

Who sunk in death as tranquil as in sleep. 

And hemm'd by hostile myriads, never tuln'd 

To flight, but closer drew before their breasts 

The massy buckler, firmer fix'd the foot. 

Bit the writh*d lip, and where they struggled fell •." 

The city of these undaunted warriors was 
called Lacedaemoni or Sparta: it was found- 
ed at too remote a period for any certain 
account ^f its origin to have reached us, 
Tyndarus, the father of Castor and Pollux, 
(whom we have mentioned as two of the 
Argonauts,) was king of Sparta. The beau- 

* Haygarth*& Greece, p. 105. 
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tiful Helen was afterwards its queen, and tbe 
reputed cause of the Trojan war. When 
that war took place, has also been a matter of 
dispute, as the early history of Grreece is toa 
much involved in fable to enable us to speak 
vith certainty of the time when the recorded 
events happened* 

Among these uncertainties is the period 
when Lycurgus flourished ; though it ap- 
pears probably that he Uved about seven 
hundred years before the birth of our Sa- 
viour*. The exact time is of little conse^ 
quence to us, for our business is with his 
character and actions* 

Lycurgus, after the death of his brother 
Polydectes, might have been king of Sparta, 
had he pleased; but he showed a noble 
integrity, in preferring to that high office 
the infant son of his brother, who was bom 
a little while after that brother's death* 
The new-bom child was, in compliance with 
the orders of Lycurgus, carried to him while 
he was at supper with the principal magis* 

• Priestley's Chart. 
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trate^ of Sparta, He received the infant ia 
bis arms, .saying, '^Spartans, see here your 
new-bom king!" He then laid him on the 
chair of state, and observing the pleasure 
manifested by the company, he named him 
Charilaiis, or, the people's joy*. It was not, 
however, the accession of this baby monarch 
that filled the hearts of the Spartans with 
pleasure, but that cordial approbation which 
men Daturally feel in witnessing an instance 
of virtuous self-denial. Lycurgus had, for. 
some months, exercised the authority of a 
king, and his countrymen were struck with 
admiration at seeing so young a man wil- 
lingly resign a title, which many in his situ- 
ation would not have scrupled to retain, by 
setting aside the clum of a helpless infant. 
The esteem in which he was held, by all 
good men, was an immediate reward to.Ly- 
curgus for his virtuous conduct. He was 
desirous of using the influence which he had 
thus acquired, to reform the defects in the 
government of Sparta ; but some ill-disposed 

* Plutarch in Lycurgus; and Mitford, vol. i. p. 310. 
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persons raising a strong party against him^ 
he found it vain to make any attempt of the 
kind, and being yet a very young man, he 
resolved to indulge bis deore of improve- 
ment by. visiting foreign countries, especially 
such as had made the greatest progress in 
knowledge and civSi^ation. Leaving Sparta, 
Lycurgus passed into Crete, where he stu- 
died the laws of Minos*, so renowned all 
over Greece for his justice and moderation; 
which not only procured him general ap- 
jdause, but the titles of the favourite of the 
gods, the friend of Jupiter, the wise legislator. 
Not content even with these distinctions, the 
iabling poets pretended that, after his death, 
Minos was rewarded for his equity, with the 
office of supreme judge. in the infernal re- 
gions. They represent th^ impartial Minos 
sitting amidst the shades, and holding a 
.sceptre in his hand, while the dead are 
pleading their different causes before him-f*. 
In Crete, Lycurgus formed an intimacy with 
Thales, a poet of great abilities, whom he 

• Miiford*voL Lp.311. f Lempii^re. 
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engaged so far in his desigOf as to pi^suade 
him to go and settle at Sparta, and, by poems 
suited to the purpose, endeavour to prepare 
the minds of the people for receiving those 
alterations in government and maxmtexsj 
which Lycurgus hoped he might one dajr 
have it in his power to propose to their 
consideration*. 

From Crete, Lycurgus crossed over to 
Asia; desirous, it is said, of comparing the 
luxury of the lonians with the simplicilr^ 
and frugality of the Cretans, that he might 
be able to judge what effect the different 
manners of these people had dh their cha- 
racter and government -f". In Asia Miinnr, 
the poems of Homer were then popular, but 
ia Gbreece only detached fragments were 
known. Lycurgua was very much pleased 
with these poems; not so much because they 
amused his fancy, as because he thought 
they might be useful to him in that great 
work to which he had devoted himself. He 

* Mitfi>rd, ibid, 
t Plutarch, in Lycurgus, voL i. p. IM 
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dbierred that much moral wisdom, and 
much of the knowledge that is necessary in 
governing a nation, were contained in these 
poems. He knew that sweet and nohle 
verses possess a powerful charm, affecting 
die Bonds cf all who listen to them; he 
therefore copied the poems of Homer, in- 
tending to take them home with him, should 
the day ever arriye when he might return to 
Sparta*. Lycurgus, a stranger, wandering 
ivom country to country, out of favour with 
the party who ruled afiairs at home, formed, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary resolution 
Aat eyer was made in such circumstances ; 
lor he resolved to change, not only the go^ 
vemment of his native country, but the cha- 
racter, the manners, and the habits of the 
Lacedaemonians. His success is a striking 
proof what surprising things may be done 
Vy a nngle man, if he has suflScient con- 
stancy of mind to apply all its powers to the 
fertherance of his designs, and sufficient 

• PlutMd^ibid.p.lS7. 
TOL. I, F 
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prudence to wait for a favourable opportlti- 
nity. 

While the time and thoughts of Lycurgus 
were thus occupied^ the disorder of public 
affairs at Sparta, increased to an excess 
which couId.no longer be endured with 
patience. That counlry had long been go- 
verned by two kings of. equal authority, and 
the regal power, weakened by division, sunk 
into contempt; the laws were noj; put in 
force, and, in this extreme confusion, all 
ranks of people suffered. The rich were 
tyrannical, and oppressed the poor ; the poor 
were idle and refractory. In this uphappy 
state of things, the name of Lycurgus was 
often mentioned. His approved integrity, 
his unshaken courage, his extensive genius, 
his popular manners, that power Which 
above all others he possessed. of command- 
ing the minds of men, became the subjecl^B 
.of general conversation. At length both 
kings and people agreed to i»yite Lycurgus 
to return to his native country, and reform 
the disorders of the government. He joy- 
fiilly received the summons, but resolved to 
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proceed with all possible prudence, in the 
important task assigned to him by hb fellow- 
dtizens*. 

Minos had persuaded the Cretans that his* 
laws were delivered to him from Jupiter. 
Lycorgus, who had seen the success of this 
artifice, resolred to obtain the sanction of 
Apollo, before he entered on his oflBce of 
legislator*)-; for this purpose he went to Del- 
^» to consult the oracle. He fdund means 
to render the priests favourable to his de- 
agiur, for he carried bade that celebrated- 
answer, in which the -Pythoness declared, 
'^that he was singularly £ELVoured by th^ 
gods, himself more god than man ; and that- 
it should be given him to establish the most 
excellent of all systems of government j.. 

Armed with this high authority, Lycurgus 
retutned to Sparta, where he had already, 
^ insensible degrees, prepared the minds 
of the people; for, while listening to the 
poems of Thales, they had been gradually 

' Mitford, p. 311, Slc f Plutanch, p. 128, note. . 

$ Mitford,p.313. 
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imbibing sentiments favouraUe to the pham 
which Lycurgus had in contemplation. On 
his arrival, he proceeded in the most gende 
and cautious manner. He began with as- 
sembling the principal citizens, as if he wish- 
ed to receive the benefit of their advice on 
a plan of reformation; but he was carelbl^ 
at this meeting, not to say one word respect- 
ing his own designs. He afterwards, con- 
versed privately and separately with his own 
particular friends, telling each of them more 
or less of his plan, as he found they were 
disposed to receive it* At last, when he saw 
that his party was sufficiently strongs he 
summoned an assembly of the people. 

In Grecian towns there was an open space 
called the agora, which was used equally bs 
a market, and as a place of public debate. 
Thither the multitude repaired, and thither 
also went the friends of Lycurgus in arms. 
This circumstance occasioned some alarm to 
the two kings, who were not in the secret; 
and the nephew of Lycurgus, the young 
Charilaiis, fled to a neighbouring temple 
for protection ; but being informed that no 
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violence was intended, and being naturally 
of a complying temper, he returned to the 
agora, and joined his uncle's party. The 
other king, Archelaiis, had not, of himself, 
sufficient influence to offer any resistance, 
and Lycurgus proceeded without opposition. 
He immediately committed the most im- 
portant duties of the government to a senate 
of twenty-eight persons, choosing those in 
whom he could most safely confide. The 
two kings were declared presidents of the 
senate, generals of the army, and high- 
priests of the nation. The senate was to 
prepare the laws, and propose them to the 
assembly of the people, who might declare, 
in a single word, whether they accepted or 
rejected any law; but were forbidden to 
speak, even to declare why they answered 
jeaoiinD.;, > 

The people w^re also to choose the future 
•senators; but their choice was confined to 
.such persons as had passed their »xtieth 
year. 

When these arrangements were made, 

F 3 
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Lycurgus ventured upon a very bold mea^- 
sure* He saw that the poor were oppressed 
by the ricfay and that the rich were in con- 
tinual danger from the despair of the poor* 
In order to put an end to these evils, be per- 
suaded the rich land-owners peaceably to 
part with their possessions; he then divided 
the whole country of Laconia into thirty-nine 
thousand equal shares, allotting to every fami- 
ly its separate portion. Thus was banished 
all distinction between man and man, except 
that which arose from the praise of virtuous^ 
or the reproach of unworthy actions*. 

The division of lands would not have 
produced equahty among the Spartans, but 
for another regulation. Lycurgus forbade 
all use of gold and silver. He allowed his 
people to have some money for the conve- 
nience of exchange; but it was made of 
iron, and was so heavy and clumsy, in pro- 
portion to its value, that it would be v^ry 
inconvenient to have much of it* For in- 
stance, as much iron money as would be 

« Mitford, p. 313.^16. 
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nearly equal to thirty-two guineafl, wotild 
quire a whole room to lay it up in*» whfle 
an English lady may put twice that sum into 
her purse. The Spartan money became a 
subject of ridicule in the other countries of 
Greece; and from that time foreign ships 
were but seldom seen in the ports of Laco- 
nia, and all the trades that encouraged 
luxury were effectually banished. This was 
the point which Lycurgus had in view: he 
irished to destroy commerce, because he 
considered it as the parent of luxury; he, 
however, permitted the Spartans to exchange 
some of the productions of the earth for 
useful foreign commodities, when their fields 
yielded more than they wanted for their own 
consumption -f*. 

The next regulation was not carried into 
effect so quietly. Lycurgus forbade any 
man to live at home : strictly ordering that 
no one, not even the kings, should eat, ex- 
cept at the public tables, where the greatest 
frugality and moderation should be ob- 

• Plutarch, p, 133- + Mitford, p. 317. 
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served. None of his regulations gave so 
much offence as this. In an assembly of the 
people, so violent an outcry ivas raised 
against him, that he thought it prudent to 
retire to a neighbouring temple. A youth 
named Alcander, of one of the chief fami-- 
lies of Sparta, with others, pursued him, 
and as Lycurgus turned, he struck him in 
the face with a stick, and put out one of his 
eyes. Notwithstanding the extreme pain 
he must have suffered, Lycurgus walked on 
to the temple; where, finding that the peo- 
ple were not so mad in their fury as to for- 
get the respect with which it was the custom 
in those days to regard the buildings de-r 
voted to religious purposes, he turned and 
showed them his disfigured countenance, 
dropping with blood. The people becom- 
ing silent, Lycurgus then spoke to them with 
such moderation of temper, and such force 
of persuasion, that he changed their rage 
into pity and remorse, and they immediately 
delivered up Alcander to abide his judg- 
ment. Lycurgus knew how to take advan- 
tage from every circumstance. Instead of 
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Alcander to pumshmen^ he 
brought him by gende arguments and mild 
befaanour, to condemn himself; and at last, 
from being a violent enemy, he became a 
zealous friend** How few men, endurkig 
the agony caused by the loss of an eye, 
would have had equal command of temper! 
But the great object which Lycurgus had in 
WW, so completely occupied his mind, that 
neither the clamour of the populace, nor his 
own danger, nor the pain he was suffering, 
could move him from his purpose. What a 
pity, that a man capable of such herdc 
courage~<if such noble disinterestedness, 
should not have had juster notions of what 
would constitute the real safety and happi* 
ness of the people for whose wel&re he was 
so anxiously solicitous ! 

When Lycurgus had, by kindness and 
reason, overcome the violence of the clamour 
which had been raised against him, he pro- 
needed with his work of reformation, and 
not only persisted in the measure he had 

« * Mitfinrd, p. 318. 
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proposed just before tKe tumult, but went 
further, and commanded that no one should- 
refuse to lend any article of his properly/ 
unless he was himself actually using it; He 
also permitted any one to take, even without 
asking, whatever he wanted of his neigh- 
bour's, on condition of replacing it mw 
damaged. 

When these extraordinary changes were' 
efieeted, Lycurgus had but Httle to fear 
from opposition. His principal care was to 
provide against his countrymen returning ta 
their old habits again. The surest means' 
of securing a lasting adherence to his in-< 
stitulions, was to educate the children in 
such a manner as to ensure their obedience 
to the laws. He therefore resolved that pa- 
rents should not have the management o£ 
their children. Soon after each infant was 
born, its father carried it to a place appointed 
for the purpose, where the poor little babe 
was examined by the elder men of the tribe : 
if it was strong and welj-proportioned, they 
gave orders for its education ; but if it was 
weakly and deformed, they directed it to be 
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Ihrown into a deep cavern near Mount Tay<^ 
getusy concluding that its life would be of 
no advantage to itself or to its country^. 

The cruel practice of exposing infants 
was not peculiar to Sparta. In all the 6re« 
cian republics, of which we have any in* 
formation, the lives of new-bom children 
were thought of very little consequence: it 
was generally left to the parents to rear or 
to abandon them, as they pleased. Lycur- 
gus differed from the other Greeks only in 
not leaving this point to be decided by the 
par€Uttts-f. 

If, from its hedthy appearance, the child 
«a. deemed worth preserving, it was deli- 
vered to nurses provided by the govern- 
ment, who were properly instructed in the 
business of rearing infants. As soon as the 
children were seven years old, Lycurgujs 
ordered them to be enrolled in companies, 
where they were all kept under the same 
^rder and discipline, and had their exercises 
And sports in common. He who showed the 

• PluUK*, p, 142. • t Witford, p. 323. 
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most conduct and courage amongst theniy 
was made captain of the company. The 
rest obeyed his orders, and bore, with pa* 
tience, the punishments he inflicted; so that 
their whole education was a lesson of obe>- 
dience* The old men were present at their 
diversions, and often incited them to dispute 
and quarrel, that they might obserre the 
spirit of the boys, and whether they were 
likely to make courageous soldiers*. 

The business of education, at Sparta, was 
not so much to teach a variety of things, as 
to form the character -f*. Of learning, the 
young Spartans had just what was abso- 
lutely necessary ; all the rest of their edu- 
cation was calculated to make them subject 
to command, to endure labour, to fight and 
to conquer|. The qualities which they most 
highly valued, were patience, courage, and a 
keen sensibility to applause and to shame. 
Education was to make the Spartan boys 
bold, watcliful, skilful, and obedient sol* 

* Plutarch, p. 142. f Mitford, p. IS6. 

t Flutarch, ^ 143. 
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diers*; fbr^ unfortunately, LycurguS) thougb 
he had himself experienced that the greatest 
difficulties may be surmounted, and the most 
bitter enemies subdued, by prudence, kind- 
ness, and reason, was so infatuated as to 
imagine that the Spartans could neither be 
prosperous nor happy, unless they became 
a nation of warriors. . For this reason, he 
directed them to be brought up with the 
greatest hardiness and simplicity. They 
were to wear only one garment after they 
were twelve years old, and this was to serve 
them in winter as well as in summer. Th^ 
were to sleep on no better bed than rushes, 
gathered by themselves. They were allowed 
the same plain food as the men, but in very 
small quantity, unless they could steal it. If 
they could rob a garden, or the kitchens 
and larders of the men, they were allowed 
to enjoy the plunder, as the reward of their 
boldness and skJll, unless they were disco- 
vered making the attempt; in that ease, they 

• Mitford, p. 32eL 
VOL* I. O 
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were punished severely, not for theft, but for 
awkwardness, in allowing themselves to be 
surprised^. 

. Though this could not be called thievvnff^ 
in the sense in which we use that word, i% 
was a practice which must produce bad 
moral consequences, by teaching children 
that there is something clever in being cun- 
ning. In fact, the Spartan notions of honour 
were defective and incpnsistent: they were 
strangers . to that nobleness of mind which 
scorns base . or unworthy actions. As a 
nation, they were selfish; and, on several 
occasions, they showed a mean jealousy of 
the prosperity of neighbouring states. 

Education, among the Spartans, could be 
hardly said to end. When boys approached 
manhood, their discipline increased in strict- 
ness. Nor was there any remission, except 
while engaged in military service ; then many 
indulgences were allowed them, so that the 
camp was a scene of ea3e and luxury, com- 
pared to the discipline of the city. There 

• MitforO, p, 326. 
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fliey were obliged to engage in earnest con- 
flict, with blows^ amongst each other; to 
stand still, while they were cruelly beaten/ 
without uttering the least expression' of pain; 
to endure heat almost to suffocation ; and to 
bear extreme cold, travelling all over the 
country barefoot, in the depth of winter. 
Even cleanliness of person was discouraged 
in the city ; but in the camp, not only neat- 
ness was required, but even ornament was 
approved *. All these regulations had a 
natural tendency to make them fond of a 
military life. Hunting, as it cherished an 
active and daring temper, was an amuse- 
ment greatly encouraged by Lycurgus, It 
is curious to observe, that in many things, 
which seem as if they could not be con- 
trolled by laws, this wonderful man contrived 
to govern the actions of his people. He 
forbade drunkenness, and the Laceda^mo* 
nians were sober. He bade them be merry 
and wise, and the Spartans were ever fa- 
tuous for mirth guided by discretion. He 

I 

• Mitford, p. 397, 
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ordered them to converse in a particular 
maimer; and they so exactly obeyed him^ 
that^ while Sparta existed^ its inhabitants 
were distinguished for that style of convers- 
ation, which even now is, from them, called 
Laconic. 

To acquire this, Lycurgus directed that 
while the boys were at their meals, questions 
should be^ asked them, to which short and 
ready answers were required. To ask these 
questions, was both the amusement and the 
business of the old men; and great atten- 
tion was paid by those who watched orer 
education, (among whom were all the chief 
persons in the state,) both to the expression 
and the manner of these repUes. The boys, 
accustomed to have their answers listened 
to, corrected, or applauded, by men for 
whom they had the greatest esteem, acquired 
a quickness and propriety in answering, with 
a manner of speaking at once graceful, re- 
spectful, and determined; while that strict 
obedience which was required of the young, 
that watchful eye which was kept over them 
by the aged, in whose hands all the autho- 
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rity of the latif 8 was placed, produced that . 
modesty in youth, and that reverence for 
age, for which Lacedaemon became so fa- 
mous*. 

Lycurgus having, with invincible courage 
and perseverance, executed the most extra- 
ordinary plan ever devised by man, waited 
awhile to see the new order of things set- 
tled; and having the satisfactions of seeing 
the whole concern proceed as he desired, he 
was anxious only to secure its duration. He 
therefore summoned an assembly of the peo- 
ple, and told tl^em that what had been done 
was now prpved by. experience to be good; 
but, he added, that he had still one thing 
more to propose, which he would not ven- 
ture to do without consulting the Oracle. 
For this purpose he would himself go to 
Delphi; but he must. first receive an assu- 
rance that notliing should be altered till his. 
return. 

Immediately kings, senate, and people 

• Mitfwrd, p.398— 33(k 
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united in desiring him to go, engaging, by a 
solemn oath^ that nothing should be altered 
till his return. Lycurgus was received at 
Delphi as favourably as on his former visit. 
The Oracle declared, that *' the constitution 
of Sparta, as it then stood^ was excellent; 
and as long as it remained entire, would 
ensure happiness and glory to the state.*' 
The lawgiver sent this answer to Sparta, de- 
termined himself never to return. 

He had now completed what he thought 
sufficient for his life; and some historians 
say, that thinking his death, by rendering 
his return impossible, might more firmly 
bind the Spartans to the observance of their 
oath, he put an end to his life by abstaining 
from food. Others assert, that he retired to 
Crete, where he lived to a good old age, and 
died in a natural way. They add, that his 
body was burned, and the ashes scattered 
in the sea, lest they should ever be carried 
to Sparta, and the Lacedaemonians suppose 
themselves freed from their solemn obliga- 
tion to observe his laws *. 

• Hitford p. 3i3-»345. 
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In considering the institations of Lycur- 
gus, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
great wctste of power. Possessing, as he did, 
the most astonishing influence over the ac- 
lionsy the manners, the very thoughts of his 
people, who, from the hour of their birth, 
were accustomed to obey every impulse of 
his will, he educated them for no useful pur- 
pose. Instead of making them free, their 
whole lives were past in the most cruel bond- 
age to the spirit of ambition, and to false 
ideas of glory. Instead of making them in- 
deptodent, they were, in all the useful and 
necessary arts of life, as helpless as children; 
depending for even the coarse and scanty 
accommodations they were permitted to en« 
joy, on the labour of others. Besides this, 
they were doomed to ignorance; for as in 
the time of Lycurgus books were scarcely 
known, and the spirit of his laws forbade any 
alteration, when literature was improving and 
flourishing in the other Grecian stateSi 
Sparta was left behind ^. 

• Mitford, p. 326» 
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. What then were the blessings enjoyed by 
this nation of warriors ? They were cut off, 
by Hie nature of their institutions, from all 
the pleasures of domestic life. But, at least, 
were they not safe? They could carry 
desolation and misery into every surround- 
ing country, when they pleased; and who 
would dai'e to attack themy trained as they 
were, from infancy, to all the hardships and 
stratagems of a military Ufe? Alas! these 
high-minded warriors, these daring sons of 
liberty, had often cause to tremble in the 
presence of their slaves! 

All the Grecian states allowed of domes- 
tic slavery. Some of these slaves were pur- 
chased foreigners, others were ' the de- 
scendants of subdued Greeks. The Spartaa 
slaves were of the latter class. There are 
different accounts of the origin of these 
miserable men, who were distinguished from 
all other slaves by their name, as well as by. 
the hardships, of their lot. It is said that 
Helos, a town of Peloponnesus, having been 
conquered in ancient times by a Spartan 
king, the inhabitants were, according to the 
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custom of those barbarous ages, reduced to 
slavery: they were dispersed in such num* 
bars throughout Laconia, that the name of 
Helot^ in that country, had the same mean- 
ing as slave. 

These Helots cultivated the ground, and 
exercised the few mechanical arts that were 
necessary, in a country from which wealth 
and luxury were entirely banished. Though 
the Spartans prided themselves on thdr at- 
tachment to liberty, they proved the most 
cruel and tyrannical of masters. Their treat- 
ment of the Helots was a disgrace to htu 
manity: every possible method was taken 
to degrade them: even vice was commanded 
to them. They were compelled to drunken* 
ness, in order to show the young Spartans 
to what a ridiculous and contemptible state 
men are reduced by that vice. Every Helot 
was watched by thousands ofjealous masters; 
for, knowing how much their minds must 
be exasperated by the shameful treatment 
they experienced, the Lacedsemonians were 
continually apprehensive of their resent- 
ment. Could the people who tived in per-^ 
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petual fear, lest the slaves, whom they em^ 
ployed in every domestic ofBcei should rise 
and revenge their cruel injuries, he a safe or 
a. happy people? Of what use was their 
nulitary spirit? Against private treachery^ 
could it protect them a moment? 

Notwithstanding the cruelties to which 
the Helots were subjected, their numbers 
increased so as to induce their apprehensive, 
masters to adopt a precaution which never 
could have been used by a people pos- 
sessing good or honourable feelings. 

The most active and intelligent of the 
young Spartans were occasionally sent into 
the country, carrying provisions, and armed 
with a dagger. They dispersed, and mostly 
concealed themselves during the day; but 
when the darkness of night favoured their 
abominable design, they sallied forth, and 
murdered any Helots they might happen to 
meet: they also selected those who were the 
strongest men, or in whom any superiority 
of character had been observed. 

It is worthy of remark, that eveii this 
shocking precaution did not answer the in- 
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tended purpose. Laconia was oftener in 
danger of being entirely conquered by these 
oppressed slaves, than even by its foreign 
enemies*. 

Such was the happiness, and such the se- 
curity, of a Military Government. 

•^Mitford, p. 332_S35. 
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Dark spirits are abroad, and gentle worth 
Within the narrow house of death is hiid> 
An early tenant. 

JOANKA BaIIXIS. 



We are now going to speak of Athens, the 
capital of Attica^ another of the Grecian 
states ; and must therefore refer once more 
to our map, that we may have a correct idea 
of its situation. The Saronic gulf, now call- 
ed the gulf of Egina, separates the promon- 
tory of Attica from the Peleponnesus, the 
isthmus of Corinth forming the bottom of 
the gulf. Soon after Cecrops, with his colo- 
ny of Egyptians, landed in Attica, he found, 
near a convenient harbour, a plain watered 
by two Uttle streams; between these streams, 
and near the spot where their waters unite, 
he observed a high and very steep rock, 
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which might easily be fortified as a citadel. 
This union of circumstances^ a harbour^ a 
river, and a high, steep rock, was what the 
ancient Greeks most desired for the situation 
of a city. Argos, Corinth, and many other 
Grecian towns, possessed these advantages*. 
Here, then, Cecrops determined to lay the 
foundations of his intended city : the high, 
steep rock, became the Acropolis of Athens, 
and the little nameless streams were after- 
wards celebrated as the rivers Cephissus 
and Ilyssus. Cecrops established his colony 
in the sixteenth century before the Christian 
era, and employed himself, during a reign of 
fifty years, in regulating the conduct, and 
polishing the manners of his subjects: he 
taught them to cultivate the olive, and to 
regard Minerva as the patroness of their 
cityf. 

About 900 years after the death of Ce- 
crops, Sokm the Athenian effected so great 
a change in the government of Iris couritiy, 

• Mitford, vol. i. p. 63. f Lempri^re. 
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that, as Lycurgus was the legislator of Spar^ 
ta, so Solon is regarded as the lawgiver of 
Athens. He was of a very different charac* 
ter from Lycurgus; for though he possessed 
great knowledge, he wanted that intrepidity 
of mind for which th& Spartan was so re- 
markable. Solon did not attempt to reform 
the manners ojf his countrymen, but adapted 
his laws to their prevailing habits and pas- 
sions*. It appears that he despaired of 
effecting such a change as had been accom- 
pUshed at Sparta; for when he was asked 
" whether he had provided the best of laws 
for the Athenians ?" he answered, "The 
best they were capable of receiving +.** 
Naturally of a mild and open temper, Solon 
encouraged the Athenians to converse freely 
respecting his institutions, saying, that he 
was very willing to alter any thing which 
could be proved capable of amendment. 
He brought infinite trouble on himself, by 
this ill-timed candour* 

* Tjrtler, EL Gen. Hist vol L p. 53. 
t Plutarch, in Solon, vol. i. p. 216. 
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Hie Athenians were a restless, lively^ 
talkative people, and soon afforded an illus- 
tration of the saying of the wise man, that 
^ Every fool will be meddling.'* They found 
so much fault with what had been done, that 
the legislator, being involved in endless per- 
plexity, at length resolved to travel for ten 
years; first engaging the Athenians, by a 
solemn oath, to give the new laws a fair trial 
during his absence. He thought, that after 
die experience of ten years, whatever altera- 
tions were desirable, might be made with 
greater certainty*. 

When Solon returned from his travels, he 
found the Athenians divided into parties* 
Pisistratus, one of the principal citizens, who, 
to extraordinary i^iUties and a daring spirit^ 
united the most engaging manners, had ac- 
quired uncommon influence over the people. 
This influence continuing to increase, and 
Solon being incapable, from the mildness of 
his character and his advanced age, of re- 
conciling contending factions, Pisistratus be- 

• Miifoid, ib. p. 4M. 
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came master of the commonwealth; or, as 
it was then called, Tyrant of Athens. So-» 
Ion, though he had strongly opposed the 
proceedings of Pisistratus, acted oil his old 
principle, of yielding to that which he could 
not prevent, and lived on terms of friendship 
with the Tyrant, who treated him with the 
areaXest respect, and gladly availed himself 

The word tyrant, among the Greeks, 
had a very different meaning from that which 
we affix to the term. By Tyrant, was then 
understood a citizen of a republic, who by 
any means acquired sovereignty over his 
fellow citizens. Many of tl^e Grecian Ty- 
rants were men of extraordinary virtue, who 
used their power in strict conformity to the 
laws, and studied the happiQess and prospe- 
rity of the people which they governed. 
The violence of party-spuit among the 
Greeks was excessive, The leader of the 
most powerful faction was often raised to the 
dignity of Tyrant; and the accusations of 

« Ibid. p. 461—458. 
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Ks disappointed enemies, gave rise to the 
outcry against Tyrants. When men are, by 
any means, possessed of power, they are apt 
to grow too fond of it ; and the desire of re- 
taining their exalted station, often makes 
them practise unreasonable severity, and 
sometimes comnrit dreadful crimes. Hence 
arose the present meaning of the word 

Tyrant*. 

Pisistratus was a Tyrant in the good sense 
of the word. He changed nothing in the 
Athenian constitution, and paid the greatest 
respect to the laws. He was once accused 
of murder; but instead of availing himself of 
the impunity aflforded by his high station, he 
modestly appeared before the court of Areo- 
pagus, to take his trial hke a private citizen. 
The accusation was probably false, as it was 
not supported t; but the story itself is a strik- 
ing' proof, that an ancient Tyrant was a very 
different kind of person from a modern one. 

The character of Pisistratus is very supe- 

• Mitford, ib. p. 463— 46& f Plutarch, ib. p. 236. 
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yior to any of which we have yet had occa-« 
sion to speak. To the daring courage and 
intrepidity of Lycurgus, he united the gentler 
virtues of the venerable lawgiver of Athens : 
he was mild, patient, and forbearing. His 
kindness to the poor and distressed, was 
not an artifice employed for the attainment 
of power, but sincere and constapt, distin- 
guishing his conduct through life. He was 
also eminent for his love of learning and the 
elegant arts. Much is due to the man, who, 
in a rude and barbarous age, turns the 
thoughts of his countrymen from scenes of 
violence and contention, to the quiet plea- 
sures of knowledge. Pisistratus is said to 
have founded the first public library in the 
world, and to have given the first example 
of that noble eloquence, for which, in later 
times, Athens became so famous. He is 
also said to have been the first who laid out 
a garden for public use. Though once ex- 
pelled from his high station by the opposite 
faction, his restoration to power was not 
disgraced by any act of cruelty; and he con- 
tinued to direct the government of Athens 
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with great wisdom^ deserving and enjoying 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens till an ad- 
vanced age, when he died in peace *. 

The influence which Pisistratus had en- 
joyed, descended to sons worthy of such a 
father. Hippias and Hipparchus directed 
the affairs of Athens for the advantage of 
the commonwealth; and imitated the example 
of their father, in avoiding severity to those 
of the opposite faction. The character of 
Hipparchus is described by Plato, as one of 
the most perfect in history. His virtues, 
abilities, and diligence, are said to have been 
such, that the period of his administration 
resembled the Golden Age: but all his vir- 
tues could not save him from the dagger of 
the assassin t. 

Irritated by an affront, real or imaginary, 
received from Hipparchus in a religious pro- 
cession |, or from some other motive of pri- 
vate revenge, two Athenians, of middle rank, 
resolved to murder the sons of Pisistratus. 

• Mitford, ib. p. 462—465. f Mitford, ib. p. 466. 
t Rollin. Hist. Anc. torn. ii. p. 403. 
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hfjrnbk desgn, the festiva] of 
^finA was ■mrfiriHfJ m bonoor of Athgin, 
or Mnerta, the tiiomite gothless of die 
AlhrnJam, As part of tins cocBMnf oon- 
»rtedma p roce «i OBof anaed ciiiiKMi^ Aey 
eoold theo go anoed vithoofr nwitii^ sos- 
piooa. ThejoigagedaDlfafeirpeisoosm 
their plot, which appears to have been iD- 
contriired* Their first attempt was against 
liippias, who was directing die ceremony in 
die CemmidiSy a public walk widioot die 
walls of the dty. As the conspirators ap- 
proacbedy they saw Hippias conyersing, with 
his usual affiibility, with one of dieir own 
party; and fearing they were betrayed, they 
immediately resolved to go into the city, and 
kill Hipparchus before he should be pre- 
pared to resist them. This design they, 
unhappily, accomplished ; but in the tumult 
which succeeded, one of the murderers was 
killed on the spot; and though his accom- 
"^ ristogiton, escaped from the guard 
ided Hipparchus, he was soon 
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seized by the people^ who showed him very 
little mercy*. 

When^ afterwards, the opposing faction 
gained the ascendency, they represented this 
affair in the light that suited their own pur- 
pose. They rendered extraordinary honours 
to the two murderers, Harmodius and Aris^ 
togiton, as if they had delivered their country 
from the most galling yoke. Statues were 
erected to them-f*, while every efibrt wiusi 
used to load the memory of Pisistratus and 
his sons with infamy. Thus was the mere 
revenge of a private quarrel, elevated to the 
dignity of a noble effort in favour of public 
liberty. The celebration of this murder by 
songs, was made a part of the ceremony of 
the great festival of Panathenaea. Even at 
private entertainments, it was customary to 
sing jthe song of Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
It was forbidden, by a particular law, to give 
their names to slaves. Funeral ceremonies 
were appointed, at stated times, in honour of 
their memory; and the ruling faction did 

• Mitford, ib. p. 468. f RoUin's Hist. Anc. ib. p. ^' 
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not scruple to promise, that simOar honours 
should in future be the reward of what they 
were pleased to call suffering in the cause of 
freedom*. 

But the triumph of party spirit is short. 
After a little time, the impartial voice of his- 
tory bestows praise and censure on juster 
principles. About a hundred years after 
this event, we find the Athenian historian f 
saying of the Pisistratidae, '* Those Tyrants 
singularly cultivated wisdom and virtue." 
After noticing this honourable testimony to 
the worth of Pisistratus and his sons, it is 
with regret we observe a poet of our own 
country applauding a murder instigated by 
revenge— 

** What new Alcseus, fancy blest, 
Shall sing the sword in mjrtles drest, 
At Wisdom's shrine awhile its flame concealing, 
(What place so fit to seal a deed renowned ?) 
Till she her brightest lightnings round revealing, 
It leap*d in glorj forth and dealt her prompted wound j: !*' 

These lines allude to the myrtle gar- 

• Mitford, vol. ii. p. 108. 

t Thucydides, see Mitford, vol. I p. 468. 

$ Collins, see Ode to Liberty. 
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lands which were carried by those who 
assisted at the sacrifice. This custom gave 
the assassins an opportunity of carrying their 
swords unsheathed in their hands, ready to 
take advantage of the first favourable mo- 
ment. When they assaulted Hipparchus, it 
IS said, they hastily drew their swords out of 
the myrtle boughs, and fell furiously upon 
him. This is described with great spirit, in 
that celebrated song which used to be so 
constantly sung at the Athenian entertain- 
ments, that if any one said of another, " He 
shall never sing Harmodius with me," it was 
as much at saying, he shall never be my 
guest. The Athenians held a branch of 
myrtle in their hands while they were sbg- 
ing. 

THE SONG OF HARMODIUS. 

^< He is not dead, our best beloved 
Harmodius is not lost, 
But with Troy's conquerors remov'd 
To some more happy coast. 

Bind then the myrtle's mystic bough, 
And wave your swords around. 

For M they struck the tyrant low. 
And so their swords were bound. 
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Perpetual objects of our love 

The patriot pair shall be, 
Who, in Minerva^s sacred grove, 

Strusk and set Athens free*!" 

The best and wisest of men ought not t^ 
feel any reliance on their own virtue^ nor to 
value themselves for being better than 
others : perhaps, if they were placed in try- 
ing situations^ they mighty themselves^ be 
guilty of the very faults which they so 
greatly condemn. Hear what happened to 
Hippias. 

Anger, at so atrocious a deed as the mur- 
der of his excellent brother, took full posses* 
sion of his mind. Uncertain of what might 
foe his own fate, Hippias had immediate 
recourse to severity, and many Athenians 
were put to death. Once guilty of cruelty 
and oppression, he felt that he could no longer 
depend on the love of his countrymen, either 
to secure his power or his personal safety. 
Hippias, therefore, endeavoured to strengthen 

• Lowth*8 Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, translated 
by Gregory, voL i. pp. 24—26. (This translation of 
the song of Harmodius is by Cumberland.) - 
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himself by foreign alliance ; and he gaTe 
his only daughter in marriage to the son of 
the Tyrant of Lampsacus, a city of Asia 
Minor. It appears, by the epitaph on the 
tomb of this lady, that she possessed the 
amiable character of her family, and that the 
word Tyrant was not then a term of re- 
proach : " This dust covers Archedice, the 
daughter of Hippias,inhistimethe first of the 
Greeks. Daughter, sister, wife, and mother 
of Tyrants, her mind was never elated to 
arrogance*/' 

When Hippias became unjust, his pros- 
perity soon forsook him. * Exasperated by 
his severities, numbers of the Athenians 
jomed tbomselves to the opposite faction^ 
who were watching for an opportunity of 
obtaining the direction of affairs. After a 
period of great confusion, Hippias was ba- 
nished from his country. Passing into Asia^ 
he found that support from Artaphemes, the 
Persian governor of Sardis, which the rank 

• Mitford, vol i. p. 470. 
I 
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and character of his family might be expect* 
ed to claim. The Athenians, alarmed at the 
favourable reception he met with, sent to 
request that Artaphemes would not counte- 
nance their banished citizens. The Persian 
prince replied, that, '* if the Athenians would 
be safe, they must receive Hippias *•" 

The answer of Artaphernes might be re« 
garded as an unjust interference with the 
government of the Athenians, if that people 
had not previously acknowledged the Per- 
sian authority. During the troubles that 
followed the banishment of Hippias, Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, went to Athens, with 
some of his hardy soldiers, resolved to change 
the government, so as to make Athens de- 
pendant on Sparta. He even banished 
seven hundred Athenian families; and though 
he was obliged to retire from the city soon 
afterwards, he was known to be determined 
on revenge. In this critical situation of 
a£Pairs, the Athenians sent ambassadors to 
Artaphemes at Sardis ; and their eager de- 

* Mitford, voL il. p. 69. 
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sire to obtain the protection of the Persian 
monarch, induced them to acknowledge sub- 
jection to king Darius. Therefore, Arta- 
phernesy who goYemed that part of the Per- 
sian empire which was nearest to Greece, 
did no more than might have been expected 
from him, after Hippias had gained his 
friendship *• 

The return of the ambassadors with this 
answer, put Athens into a ferment. In this 
moment of irritation, the Greeks settled in 
that part of Asia called Ionia, which borders 
on the Archipelago, requested the Athenians 
to assist them in throwing off the authority 
of Persia. Anger is always a bad counsel- 
lor. The proToked Athenians rashly and 
foolishly granted twenty ships to the lo- 
nians. This fleet was the beginning of evil 
to the Greeks and the Persians f. 

If kindness to the lonians had been the 
only motive of the Athenians, they would 
probably have endeavoured to reconcile them 
to the Persian government^ which was mild 

• lb. voL I p. 475, .&c. t Mitford, voL iL p. 62. 
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and liberal*, instead of incurring the danger 
of a war^ which could have no rational pros- 
pect of being successful, and was excited by 
the restless ambition of a few powerful men. 
But the truth was, that the Athenians en- 
gaged in this enterprise to gratify their own 
pride, which had been severely mortified by 
the message of Artaphernes. 

In this expedition, the Athenians, in con- 
junction with five ships from Eretria, in Eu- 
bcea, burned the rich city of Sardis; thus, by 
their own aggression, drawing upon them- 
selves the vengeance of Persia. Sardis is 
not a maritime city. It is situated in Lydia, 
on the river Pactolus. The Athenians had 
the boldness to land at Miletus, (the city 
which had requested their assistance,) and 
march sixty miles up the country, to Sardis. 
Most of the houses of that wealthy capital 
were merely frames of timber, with pannels 
of reeds for walls, and all the roofs were 
thatched. They were built in this manner, 
on account of the frequent earthquakes to 

• Ibid. p. 77. 
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itrhich that country is subject. The flames 
spread rapidly among houses of such a con- 
struction; and the inhabitants preparing to 
attack the Greeks, they were compelled to 
make a hasty retreat. Troops assembled 
from all parts, and the Persians, attacking 
the invaders under the walls of Ephesus, 
completely defeated them. The Athenians, 
after this misfortune, recalled their ships, 
and would take no more part in the war*.*' 

After having thus rashly provoked the 
resentment of a powerful monarch, it was 
incumbent on the Ghreeks to be united among 
themselves ; but the inhabitants of that un- 
happy country were neither to be influenced 
by justice, nor restrained by (prudence. 
Each Uttle state exhausted itself by enmity 
to its neighbours. Though all must have 
foreseen the terrible storm which was ready 
to burst upon them, the Thessalians, who 
might have guarded the northern frontier, 
were engaged by their own quarrels with the 

• Aiilford, ib. pp. 6a-.64. 

i3 
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Phocians, who lived in the centre of Greece. 
The Boeotians, tired of contention, were 
willing to submit to Persia. Athens was at 
open war with i^gina, (an island in the 
Saronic gulf,) and still nourished bitter ha- 
tred against Lacaedemon; while within Pelo- 
ponnesus, not only was Laconia at enmity 
with Argolis, but the two Spartan kings, 
Demaratus and Cleomenes, were at variance 
with each other*. 

The following spring, Darius sent heralds 
irfto Greece, requiring that every city should 
acknowledge subjection to Persia, by the 
delivery of earth and water. Many towns 
on the continent obeyed, and most of the 
islands. At Athens, and at Sparta, this 
haughty demand excited the most vehement 
indignation. We cannot blame them for 
refusing to give up their independence; but 
they disgraced themselves by a shameful 
violation of those great principles of justice, 
which are called the law of nations. By this 
law, the persons of heralds and ambassadors 

♦ lb. p. 81—83. 
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arc esteemed sacred; nor is even a sCate of 
open war considered as a reason for treating 
them with indignity. At Athens and Spar- 
ta^ the people were too angry to listen to 
any thing but their own passions. At one 
place the Persian heralds were, with scoffing 
and ignominy, thrown into a pit, at the other 
into a well, and told thence to take their 
earth and water*. 

The conquest of Greece was at length de- 
termined on by the king of Persia. A suffi- 
cient number of ships was collected, the 
whole army embarked, and coasted along 
Asia Minor as far as Samos, where the Per* 
sians were joined by the lonians and iEo- 
lians. The generals then directed their 
course across the Archipelago, to Naxos, 
The inhabitants abandoned their city and 
fled to the mountains. The Persians burned 
the town, and then proceeded to the neigh- 
bouring islands, every where receiving sub- 
mission, and taking the children of the prin- 
cipal families as hostages. No opposition 

• Mitfor4, ib. p. 82. 
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was made till tbey reached Carystus, in 
Euboea. The Carystians declared that they 
would neither join in hpstility against their 
country men^ nor give hostages; but the 
superior force of the Persians soon com- 
pelled them to submission*. 

The storm now approached Eretria^ the 
city which had shared with Athens in the 
destruction of Sardis. The punishment of 
that outrage was one of the declared objects 
of the Persian armament. Little hope re- 
mained, but that this punishment would be 
terrible. Distracted by fear and dissension, 
they could not agree upon any consistent 
plan of action. A deputation was sent to 
implore help from the Athenians. The 
Athenians directed four thousand of their 
citizens, who had established a colony in 
Euboea, to assist in the defence of Eretria ; 
but the colonists, alarmed for themselves, 
crossed over into Attica, and left the Ere- 
trians to their fate. Some of the inhabitants 
of that unfortunate town were for flying to 

• lb. JK 01. 
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the mountains; others, for delivering up 
the city to the enemy. At length they re* 
solved to defend the place, and resisted the 
attacks of the Persians for six days: on the 
seventh; Eretria was betrayed by two of its 
principal citizens. The temples were plun-> 
dered and burnt, the inhabitants condemned 
to slavery *• 

After a few days' rest, the Persian generals 
crossed into Attica. What a terrible pas<> 
sion is ambition! how does it harden and 
corrupt the heart that yields to its influence! 
Hippias, though now advanced in age, 
twenty years having passed away since he 
was driven from Athens, was the guide and 
counsellor of the Persians. By his advice 
they landed on the eastern coast of Attica, 
near Marathon. They had then a double 
advantage, being in a plain where the 
Persian cavalry might have room to acl^ 
and the way to Athens was less steep 
and difficult, than any other across the 

• Mitford, p. 91—93. 
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heights which at some distance surround that 
city *. 

The Persians landed their whole force 
without molestation, and were already in 
possession of the pldn of Marathon^ when 
the Athenian army appeared on the hills 
above. Miltiades^ who commanded^ issued 
a sudden order to run down the hill, and 
engage at once in close fight. The Persians, 
when they saw the Athenians rushing down 
the hill^ felt inclined to ridicule so mad an 
onset; but they were unable to recover the 
effect of the shock, and after sustaining the 
conflict for a long time, they were defeated f« 
The ambitious projects of Hippias met with 
the same fate, as he perished in this memo- 
rable battle j:. The Persians, intending to 
proceed to Athens, returned to their ships, 
and doubled the southern point of Attica, 
which is called Cape Sunium; but when they 
arrived at the port of Phalerus, they found 
that the active Miltiades had crossed the 

• Mitford, ib. p. 99. ^ flhju 101. 
t Hollin, Hist. Anc. torn. iii. p. 113. 
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mountains, and was encamped on the hiD of 
Cynosarges, which overlooks that harbour. 
The sight of this daring general, on the top 
of a hill with his army, cooled their courage, 
for they did not attempt to land, and sailed 
away for Asia*. 

The fate of the enslaved Eretrians was 
milder than might have been expected: they 
were carried into Persia, and the humane 
Darius settled them on an estate of his own, 
where their descendants lived for centuries j". 
But though he was superior to the poor re* 
venge of ill-treating his unfortunate captives, 
yet he was certainly very indignant when he 
heard that his large army had been defeated by 
so inconsiderable a force. But it was the cha- 
tacter of Darius not to be easily discouraged: 
the powers of his mind seemed to increase 
with the necessity for exerting them. He 
resolved that he would yet punish the ag- 
gressions of the Greeks, and determined to 
command, in person, the powerful army 
which he destined for this purpose; but 

• Mitford, ib. p. 104. f Mitford, ib. p. 104. 
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from the execution of his project he was 
prevented by death *. 

That a king possessed of absolute power, 
should, in a moment of disappointment and 
irritation, treat his vanquished enemies with 
such clemency, excites our surprise, and we 
naturally ask how he came to be so very 
superior to the Greeks? To this history 
replies, that in the time of Darius, the wise 
institutions of the ancient Persians still sub- 
sisted, and their powerful empire had made 
far greater progress in civilization than the 
little states of Greece. The kings of Per- 
sia were also in the practice of administering 
justice themselves: to enable them to do this 
properly, great care was taken of their edu- 
cation; and they were instructed in the prin- 
ciples of justice, as children are taught the 
various branches of useful learning "f. Our 
young readers may recollect an instance of 
this, in the story of Cyrus, who was punished 
by his master, for deciding unjustly in the 
affair of the two coats X. 

* Rollin, torn. iii. p. 124. *)• lb. torn- ii. p. 247* 
$ Sandford and Merton. voL i. p. 9C., 
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The Persian kings watched with the great- 
est care over those who were in the station 
of judges: we even read of a judge being 
executed by order of Cambyses^ because he 
had isufiered himself to be influenced by 
presents. Darius once condemned a judge 
to death for neglect of his duty; but being 
reminded of some important services which 
this unhappy man had rendered to his coun- 
try, and to the royal family, Darius revoked 
his sentence, even at the moment it was 
going to be executed; acknowledging, that 
he had pronounced judgment with more 
haste than wisdom *. A remarkable proof 
of his desire to administer justice with im- 
partiality, occurs in the history of the Jews. 
When that people were engaged in building 
their temple, after the Babylonian captivity, 
the Samaritans, who were very jealous of 
the favour granted to them, applied to the 
Persian governor of the provinces of .Syria 
and Palestine, complaining of the boldness 

• BoUinyib. p. 246^.249. 
K 
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of the Jews, who, from their own authority, 
in defiance of the prohibitions that had 
been laid on the work, were rebuilding their 
temple. The governor did not venture to. 
interfere, without examining the affair for. 
himself: he went to Jerusalem, and after 
having observed the work, he believed that 
he ought not to act with violence or rude- 
ness, and he inquired of the elders, Who 
had permitted them to undertake such a 
work? The Jews then produced the. de- 
cree of Cyrus, and when the governor saw 
this, he would not of himself command any 
thing in opposition to an edict of the founder 
of the Persian empire; but he wrote a faiths 
ful account of the matter to Darius, and de- 
sired to know his opinion. 

The malicious Samaritans also wrote to 
Darius, telling him, that it was against his 
interest to suffer the proceedings of the 
Jews; for they were building their temple 
like a citadel, and besides this, were fordfy- 
ing their city. They added, that Cambyses, 
the king of Persia, had forbidden the Jews 
to build their temple. When Darius had 
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read both these letters, he gave orders that 
a search should be made among the royal 
records. This was done accordingly, and a 
copy of the original edict was found written 
in a book, which was preserved at Ecbatana, 
a dty of Media, where Cyrus was when he 
issued this decree. Darius greatly respected 
the memory of Cyrus, whose daughter Atossa 
he had lately married; and he wrote to the 
governor of Syria, informing him, that he 
had found a copy of that decree among the 
records of Cyrus, and that it was his desire 
for the Jew6 to enjoy all the privileges which 
that edict had granted them. Wlien the 
governor understood the intentions of Da* 
rius, he resolved to follow his directions ; he 
therefore- assisted the elders of the Jews, 
and the work advanced so prosperously, that 
the temple was soon afterwards finished*. 

Educated with this strict sense of justice, 
it was natural for the Persians to have an 
abhorrence of lying, which was always con- 



* Rollin, torn. iii. p. 51 ; and Josephus, vol. ii. book 
il chap 4. 
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sidered among tbeniy as a mean and infamous 
vice*. Ingratitude was also a crime which 
they thought deserving of the severest 
punishmentf. 

At this period the Jews were closely con- 
nected with the Persians^ the sacred histo- 
rians had therefore repeated occasion to 
speak of the Persian kings; and it is pleasing 
to observe that the Bible confirms the fa- 
vourable view we have been taking of the 
character of Darius. It is supposed by 
some writers that he is that king Ahasuerus 
whose strong sensibility to the claims of 
justice and gratitude is described in the 6th 
chapter of the book of Esther; who amused 
his wakeful hours by listening to the public 
records^ and with generous impatience has- 
tened to repair the neglect with which the 
faithful services of Mordecai had been 
treated. He is also mentioned in the first 
book of Esdras, where he is called by his 
own name, Darius. Queen Yashti, whose 
place was supplied by the Jewess Esther, is 

* Rollin, torn. ii. p. 252. f lb* p. 95. 
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believed to be the same with Atossa, the 
daughter of the great Cyrus*; but several 
successive princes having assumed the name 
of Darius^ on their succession to the throne, 
these points are involved in considerable un* 
certainty. 

* RoUin, torn. iiL p. 63. 
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Yon mound of earth, on which the wild flow'r waves. 
Covers a band of heroes who here fell 

In Freedom's phalanx thus 

I tell thee how the warriors fought and died. 

Hatoarth. 



After the death of Darius, a dispute arose 
respecting the succession. Darius had three 
sons before he was elected king of Persia; 
the eldest^ whose name was Artabazanes, 
thought himself justly entitled to the crown. 
It was not till after he was king that Darius 
married Atossa; and Xerxes, who was her 
son, contended, that though Artabazanes 
was the eldest son of Darius, yet that he 
himself was the eldest son of the TAngj 
therefore, he said that the crown properly 
belonged to him; adding, that it was also 
more just for the crown of Cyrus to descend 
to his grandson, than to one who was only a 
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distant relation. When Darius died, Artar 
bazanes happened to be absent. Xerxes 
immediately took possession of the royal 
dignity^ and discharged the duties attached 
to the office of king; but when his elder 
brother returned, he laid aside his royal 
robes, went to meet him, and paid him every 
attention. When they have opposite inte* 
rests, it is too common for brothers to quar* 
rel; but not even for an empire did Arta* 
bazanes and Xerxes allow their mutual af- 
fection to be shaken. They agreed to refer 
tbe point in dispute to their uncle, Arta* 
banes; and while they awaited his decision, 
they continued to live in uninterrupted hsuv* 
Biony. When Artabanes declared it to be 
bis opinion that Xerxes ought to reign, his 
elder brother immediately prostrated himself 
before him, acknowledged him as his sove-- 
feign, and placed him, with his own hands, 
on the throne. 

Thus Artabazanes showed that there is » 
i^al nobleness of mind, superior to all the 
grandeur of royalty. He was not actuated 
by any sudden fit of generosity; for he 
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always remained sincerely attached to the 
interest of his brother, and finally lost his 
life while fighting in his cause*. Perhaps 
it was happy for Artabazanes that he was 
not exposed to that great trial, the posses- 
sion of absolute power. His character, at 
least all that we know of it, now claims our 
highest esteem; and he has left to distant 
ages, a noble and affecting example of bro- 
therly love. 

Xerxes employed the first year of his 
reign in carrying forward the designs of his 
father. One of his acts was confirming to 
the Jews all the privileges which the justice 
of Darius had restored to them. He after- 
wards turned his thoughts to th^ Grecian 
war. 

A young and powerful monarch could 
hardly fail to meet with flatterers. We can- 
not, therefore, wonder, that Xerxes, de- 
scended as he was from a race of conquer- 
ors, should be ready to believe that he might 
equal them in military fame. His wise and 
good uncle, Artabanes, vainly endeavoured 

« KoUiD; ib. p. 121.*IS'i 
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to persuade him to give up the Grecian ex- 
pedition; exhorting him not to be dazzled by 
the false splendour of military glory, nor by 
the magnificent array of his numerous army, 
concluding with these remarkable words: 
'^ As God alone is great, he is the enemy of 
pride. He delights to humble all that exalts 
itself; and the most numerous armies often 
fly before a handful of men, because he in- 
spires these with courage, while he dispirits 
those with fear*." 

Youthful vanity was more inclined to 
listen to the voice of flattery, than to the 
sober counsels of age and experience. 
Xerxes resolved to punish the Greeks for 
the burning of Sardis, and to repair the dis- 
grace of Marathon. He therefore collected 
a more numerous army than had ever been 
seen. Every sea-port, in the whole winding 
length of coast from Macedonia to the 
Lybian Syrtis, was ordered to prepare ships, 
and to furnish sailors f . At that period, th^ 
Persian empire extended eastward, as far 

• RoUin, p. 129, &c. f Mitford, vol. ii. p. 114. 
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as the river Indus; and northward, nearly to 
the utmost limits of the Caspian sea *• 

Xerxes spent the winter at Sardis^ and 
]>egan his march towards the Hellespont 
early in the spring. It was difficult to pro- 
cure a supply of water sufficient for so great 
a multitude. Several rivers which they 
passed, were found unequal to the demand. 
Among these was the celebrated stream of 
the Scamander, which, in its course across' 
the plain of Troy, was exhausted. Seven 
days and nights were employed, without in- 
termission, in crossing the Hellespont by 
two bridges of boats, which had been con- 
structed for that purpose. The march then 
continued through the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus; the fleet, at the same time, proceed- 
ing along the coast, to the mouth of the 
river Hebrus, where Xerxes mustered his 
army, and reviewed all his forces, both of 
^ea and land. It is said, that the Persian 
generals made ten thousand men stand as 
closely as possible in the form of a circle. 
A fence was then raised round them: they 

• See Wilkinson's Atlas Classica. 
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were dismissed^ and the enclosure filled 
again, till the whole army had thus been 
counted by tens of thousands *• 

At lengthy the fleet entered the Thermaic 
gulf; and the army arriving soon after, en- 
camped along the shore, from Therma to 
the river Haliacmon, near the borders of 
Thessaly-f*. Their station may be plainly 
seen in the map of Ancient Greece. Again 
the Persians advanced; and while the 
Greeks were disputing and hesitating over 
various plans of defence, the Thessalians, 
finding themselves left without support, sub- 
mitted to Xerxes; and not only submitted^ 
but engaged zealously in his cause. 

The Grecian confederacy, which remained 
to resist the whole power of the Persian 
empire, consisted of a few little states. The 
number of free subjects in those states was 
inferior to that of the inhabitants of York- 
shire J ; and even these were, as we have re- 
lated in the story of the Tyrants, at vari- 
ance with each other. 

• Mitford, ib. 117, 118. 
t Mitford, ib. 124. + Ib. p. 141. 
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The Grecian council assembled at C<v* 
rinth, now considered the southern bounda- 
ry of Thessaly as their frontier; and they 
determined to defend the Pass of Ther- 
mopylae, rendered so famous by the death 
of the brave Leonidas. At Thermopylae, 
the ridge of Mount CEta comes so close to 
the sea, that there is barely room for one 
carriage to pass. No situation could be 
more convenient for the Greeks to wait the 
approach of their formidable enemy; for the 
Maliac gulf afforded a secure station for a 
fleet, with a means of retreat through the 
channel between Euboea and Greece; and 
while stationed there, the .fleet might pro- 
tect and assist the troops appointed to guard 
the pass^. The Persian monarch com- 
manded the country to the north of the 
mountains : the Greeks under Leonidas se- 
cured the straits of Thermopylae. 

Xerxes, who expected that the Greeks 
would retreat before his immense army, and 
leave him a free passage into Greece, is said 
to have waited four days in expectation of 

• • Mitford, p. 14«. 
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this event; tfrhich really would have taken 
place, had it not been for the unshaken 
courage of Leonidas. It is even asserted, 
that a herald was sent to the Spartan king, 
commanding him, in the name of Xerxes, to 
come and deliver up his anjos. Leonidas 
returned a truly Laconic answer; for he 
simply said, " Come and take them*." 

It appears that the Spartans did not un- 
dertake the defence of Thermopylae readily 
and cheerfully; on the contrary, they made 
many excuses: other states were equally 
backward. None, except the mountaineers 
of Arcadia, heartily interested themselves 
in the common cause j*. The Athenians 
were engaged in manning their fleet, and 
contributed nothing to the land forces. 
Lacedaemon being the most powerful of the 
other states, the command of the allied 
Greeks naturally devolved upon one of the 
kings of Sparta. History does not inform 
us that the plan of defending Thermopylae 

• ^itford, ib. p. 155, &c. f ^b. p. 144 
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He was, no doubt^ also influenced by the 
recollection^ that the laws of Sparta required 
her soldiers never to fly, however inferior in 
number to their enemies— never to sur- 
render— s-never to quit the post assigned 
them; in a word, to conquer or to die*. 
He well knew the glory which he should 
acquire among his fellow-citizens, by dying 
in the pass he had undertaken to defend ; 
and the perpetual infamy which would b^ 
the portion of himself and his soldiers^ 
should they abandon the post assigned 
them-f-. How barbarous were those insti- 
tutions, which thus commanded the death of 
the bravest citizens ( Educated under those 
laws, the Spartans at Thermopylae could 
hardly have acted otherwise than they did. 
Death and glory, life and infamy, was the 
alternative presented to thepi. The epitaph 
which w{^s afterwards placed on th^ tomb of 
Leonidas and his three hundred soldiers, 
proves that the Spartans considered his 
death as an act of obedience, and not as a 
voluntary sacrifice. It was written by the 

* Kt'Uin, torn. ii. p. 3$3. ^ lb. p. 3G4 
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poet Simonides, and is remarkable for its 
simplicity:— 

** TRAVSLLER, GO TELL TO LaCED^MON THAT WE 
DIES HERE, IX OBEDIENCE TO HER SACRED LAWS*." 

Leonidas being informed that the Per- 
sians who had passed the mountains mider 
Hydames were advancing behind him^ saw 
that it was impossible to avoid being sur- 
rounded; his object was no longer to guard 
the pass, but to choose a spot where his lit- 
tle band could make the greatest slaughter 
of the Persians. He therefore collected his 
men at a fortification which had been erect- 
ed across the pass, and which was called the 
wall of Thermopylae +. 

The whole Persian army was under arms 
before sun-rise; the king himself attending, 
in solemn pomp, to wut the appearance of 
that glorious luminary above the horizon. 
To Xerxes on the shore of the Maliac gulf, 
the sun would probably appear to rise be- 

* Kollin, torn. iii. p. 163. f Mitford, ib. p. 191. 
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hind the tnountuns of Euboea. At this |i 

hour the Persians were accustomed to peiv _ 
fonn their devotions*: not because, (as _ 
many have falsely imagined,) they worship- 
ped the sun; for there was nothing by which 
the Persians were more honourably dis- 
tingubhed fipm the Greeks than by their 
religion. They paid divine honours only to 
the One Supreme Being; but fire, lights and 
the sun, were objects of their religious 
reverence, because they considered them as 
the purest symbols, and the noblest pro- 
ductions of the Divine Power f. It is, how- 
ever, evident, that their notions of religion 
were confused and imperfect ; nor is this to 
be wondered at, because, having never been 
favoured with an express revelatiop, they 
were left to the conclusions of their own 
reason, with no better assistance than the 
uncertain knowledge conveyed by tradition. 
The conquest of Babylon by the great 
ing at the time the Jews te- 
a state of captivity, had, in* 

t lb. p. 32—34. 
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deed, affi)rded the Persians an opportunity 
of acquiring more correct ideas respecting 
the Supreme Being; the credit and autho-* 
rity enjoyed by the prophet Daniel being 
likely to make the religion he professed an 
object of attention. In fact, it appears from 
the 6th chapter of the book of Daniel^ that 
when the enemies of that prophet extorted 
from the king a reluctant permission to in* 
fiict the cruel punishment they bad derised, 
Darius had an imperfect conception of the 
almighty power of God, and that it might 
be exerted in behalf of his persecuted ser- 
vant^ or he would hardly have asked the 
anxiqus question: ^' Is thy God^ whom thou 
servest ^(mtmaaily^ able to deliver theejrom 
the lions f* Wl^en the divine power had 
been miraculously displayed in the deUver- 
ance of the prophet^ a clear conviction of its 
operation appears to have been establisticfd 
in thq mind of the king: this is evident from 
the letter in which he commands his '^ub-r 
jects to " tremble and fear before the God 
of Darnel; for he is the li'oin/g ^od* He 
delivereth and rescueth^ and he worketh 
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signs and wonders in heaven and in earthy 
who hath delivered Da/niel Jrom the power 
of the lions'^ 

The deliverance of Daniel was a lesson of 

4 

instruction, not only to the king but to the 
whole Persian nation. It happened about 
fifty years before the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, and doubtless it became also a les- 
son to future monarchs; because in the Per- 
sian registers, the remarkable events in the 
reigns of their different kings, were written 
with great exactness. These annals were 
carefully preserved, and often read by the 
kings and their ministers*, as we have se«i 
in the case^ of Mordecai. It should be ob- 
served, that he who is called in the book of 
Daniel, Darius the Median, is not the same 
person who was preserved by Mordecai. 
Darius the Median is called in profane his- 
tory Cyaxares: he was the unde of the 
great Cyrus, who founded the Persian em- 
pire-f*. The other Darius, the Ahasuerus 

* Rollin, torn. ii. p. 246. f Ibid. p. 7^* 
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of Esther, did not reign till sixteen years 
afterwards *. 

It is so useful to observe the connexion 
between sacred and profane history, that we 
trust this short digression, to which we have 
been led by the mistaken notion that the 
Persians worshipped the sun, will not be 
found uninteresting. We now return to 
Xerxes and his army, whom we left on the 
shores of the Maliac gulf. 

When the Persians had ended their de- 
votions, the troops were dismissed to wait 
for orders. It was about the middle of the 
forenoon, when Xerxes supposed that Hy<* 
darnes had advanced nearly to the rear of 
Leonidas, that a chosen body was command- 
ed to attack the Greeks in front* Leonidas 
now led on his little band to a desperate 
charge. Advancing before the wall, he at- 
tacked the Persians in the wider part of the 
valley, made great slaughter, and caused 
such confusion, that, for want of room, many 
of the Persians were forced into the sea, and 

• See T^tler'* Chron. Tab. 
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many others expired from the pressure of 
their own people. Leonidas^ fighting at the 
head of his troop^ was very soon killed. 
The engagement, however, continued, and 
the Greeks had even some advantage, till 
Hydarnes came in sight behind them. They 
then retreated to the wall. The Thebans 
begged for mercy; but, while they were in 
the act of surrendering, many, through the 
great confusion which prevailed, were killed: 
the rest were made prisoners. The Thes- 
pians and Spartans gained a hillock, where 
they fought, surrounded by their enemies, 
till the last man was slain. There were, 
however, two Spartans who were accident- 
ally absent at the time of the battle. Aris- 
todemus, who was, with the permission of 
Leonidas, at Alpeni, for the recovery of his 
health ; and Pantites, who had been sent on 
public business into Thessaly. It was re- 
ported at Sparta, that another person, who 
bad also leave to stay at Alpeni on account 
of his health, had joined Leonidas on the 
day of battle, and fallen with his comrades; 
and that Pantites might have returned in 
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dme from Thessaly, to have died with his 
king: both of them were, therefore, dis- 
honoured* It is not the events which happen, 
but our own dispositions and characters that 
^ve them power to injure us. These two 
Spartans were both alike degraded as cow- 
ards. They had to look forward to a life 
of humiliation. Pantites, oppressed and dis- 
heartened by the gloomy prospect, strangled 
himself. Arbtodemus, with noble fortitude, 
supported life; and taking advantage of fu- 
ture events, he found opportunity for distin- 
guishing himself by such courageous exer- 
tions in the cause of his country, that his 
memory descended to posterity with ho- 



nour*. 
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(( Deep were the groans of Xerxes, when he saw 
This havoc: for his seat, a lofty mound 
Commanding the wide sea, o'erlook'd the hosts. 
With rueM cries he rent his royal robes. 
And thro* his troops embattled on the shore 
Gave signal of retreat ; then started wild, 
And fled disorder'd. 

Potter's ^schtlvs* 



The Persians proceeded from Thermopyte 
along the foot of Mount CEta, the Thessa- 
lians directing their march. When they 
entered Phocis, they began to lay waste the 
country with fire and sword. This measure 
was instigated by the Thessalians^ with 
whom, as we have read in the story of the 
Tyrants, the Phocians had been at variance. 
When the Persians reached the river Ce- 
phissus, the main body of the army marched 
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along its banls thim^h Bceotia towards 
Athens* Tiie selfish inhabitants of Pelo- 
pomiesiis resohred to abandon their counti^- 
men to their fate^ and to provide for their 
own safety by building a wall across the 
isthmus of Corinth; for they thought, that 
intrenched behind such a fortification> they 
oonld bid defiance to the invaders; not re- 
flecting, th^^ if the Athenian Aeet were de- 
stroyed, the Pevsdans might soon land in 
their peninsaik. The Athenians' were v^ 
indignant when they found that they were to 
be left akmt, to sustain all the vengeance of 
the Persians*; and perceiving the itnminent 
danger to which they were exposed by the 
approach of the enemy, they sent messengers 
to Delphi to consult the Oracle, which re- 
turned the foHoiidng ansv^er : *' The' city 
wSl find safety only in wooden widls." Th^s 
appeared ar very strange asserticm, and ' the 
Athenians did not know how to act* Some 
said ihAt tk^ citadel Was intended, because 

• Mitford, ib. p. 176—181. 
M 
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it had formerly been surrounded by wooden 
palisades; but Themistocles, who possessed 
great influence over his countrymen, inter-* 
preted the Oracle differently : he said that 
it was intended that the Athenians should 
quit the city, and seek protection in their 
fleet*. 

Themistocles had need of all his address, 
and aU his eloquence, to persuade the peo- 
pie that the only safe course fpr them, to 
pursue, would be to abandon the dty; and 
embark in their ships. He represented that 
Athens did not consist in walls and houses, 
but in dHzens; and that saving the inhabit- 
ants, was in fact preserving the city. Lastly, 
he sought to persuade them by the motive 
most likely to have influence with men in so 
unhappy a situation; he urged, even front 
the words of the Oracle, that it was the will 
of the gods for them to quit Athens for a 
time* 

A decree was then passed, ordaining that 
Athens should be left under the protection 

* RoIlin» tom* iii. p. 160. 
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of Minenra; that aU who ware capable of 
fighting, should embark in the ships; and 
that each Athenian should provide, to the 
best of his ability, for the safety of his wife, 
children, and slaves. 

Most of the Athenians then removed their 
parents, wives, and children, to Traezene, a 
town on the opposite coast of Argolis, 
where they were received with a generous 
kindness, of which this period of Grecian 
history affords few examples. After the 
departure of those who were unable to defend 
themselves, the citizens prepared to quit 
their homes. The shore then presented an 
aSecting and sorrowful scene. The general 
distress was increased by compassion for 
those who, from age or infirmity, had been 
incapable of accompanying the exiles to 
Traezene, and were now obliged to be left in 
the city. The tame domestic animals run* 
ning down to the shore, expressed in lament- 
able bowlings, their regret at being sepa- 
rated from the masters whom they loved. 
One of these, a dog belonging to Xanthip- 
pus, the father of Pericles, is said to have 
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leapt into the sea, and swam beside the slap 
till it reached Salamis, where he landed, 
quit^ spent with fatiguci and immediately 
expired*. 

When the Persians reached Athens, they 
met with no resistance till they arrived at the 
citadel, whither the few remaining inhabit- 
ants had retired. Some of them thought 
that the answer of the Oracle referred to the 
citadel, and that they should be safe within 
its enclosure. To this opinion they remained 
obstinately attached, and consequendy they 
refused the terms of capitulation which were 
offered. They resisted the attacks of the 
besiegers for a longer time than might have 
been expected ; but the place was at length 
taken by assault, and its unfortunate defend- 
ers were slain f^ Athens shared the same 
fate as Sardis, both houses and temples 
being set on fire. Xerxes immediately de- 
spatched a messenger to Susa, to carry the 
news of his success to his good uncle Ar- 
tabanes; and from the spoils of Athens, he 

« BoUin, ib. p. 169—172. f MitiKircL ib. p. ISa. 
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of 

toes were long afkcnmds lesfeoved hy m. Hog 
of S jmy who thoD^it he eould not laake 
the Adiemson a mcacMt diat would he more 
agreeaUe to them*. 

IntdEgenoe of the £ife of Athens cune to 
the fleet whSe the cammaiiderswae holding 
a councQ of war: it occasioned soch ahtfrn, 
that some of them were for flying immediite- 
ly with their sqoadriMis. Even those who 
yidded less to tear w&e of opinion, that it 

would he best to retreat withqat deUy to the 
isthmus of Corinth. Night came on, and all 
was confiidon. It was on this occasion that 
Themistodes gained so much honour, both 
for the wisdom of his advice, and the calm- 
ness of temper and presence of mind, by 
winch he conquered ihe prejudices of £ury« 
biades'l'. 
In consequence of the advice of Themis- 

• Rollin, ib. p. 173. f Mitford, ib. IRS. 
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tecleSf the Grecian fleet determined to wait 
the arrival of the Persians- in the straits of 
Salamis. Three days had brought the fleet 
of Xerxes to the port of Phalerus: it sailed 
from the road of Artemisium^ on the north- 
em shore of Eubcea, through the channel 
called the Euripus, which flows between that 
island and the continent of Greece^. No 
sooner did this powerful fleet appear advan- 
cing from the souths while Xerxes himself 
was seen marching his army towards the 
sbore^ than the Greeks, alarmed at the pros- 
pect of contending with such a foe, began to 
forget die counsels of Themistocles; espe- 
cially the Peloponnesians, who resumed their 
former plan of retiring towards the isthmus 
of Corinth. So much were they discourar- 
ged» that they resolved to sail that very night, 
and gave the necessary orders to the pilots. 
Themistocles, who dreaded the separation 
of the fleet, and was very sorry that the 
Greeks should give up the advantage of 
their situation in the straits of Salamis, con- 

• lb. vol ii. p. 189. 
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trived that Xerxes should be informed of 
this. He desired the person entrusted with 
this message to say, that the commander of 
the Athenians, wishing success to the king 
of Persia, was the first to inform him of the 
intended flight of the Greeks; and that he 
exhorted him not to suffer them to escape, 
but, while they were in this confusion, to 
attack them and destroy aD their ships*. 

We must not suppose that the evils of 
war are confined to the destruction of men's 
fives in battle, or the miseries endured by 
the inhabitantis of every country which has 
the misfortune to become the seat of war. 
Every person who makes choice of a military 
life, may expect to be placed in situations 
where he will meet with strong temptations 
to be guilty of deceit, of crudty, and of every 
kind of wrong and outrage. It must be ac- 
knowledged that there is a difference, even 
while engaged in war, in the conduct of men. 
They still act, as far as circumstance's will 
allow them to do so, in a manner consistent 

* Plutarch, in Themist. 
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with their respective characters. Themisto- 
cles was very clever in contriving means to 
gain the end he had in view; but he did not 
care, as he ought to have done^ whether his 
means were just or honourable: he was 
anxious only that they might be successful. 
He was a great, but not a good man. 

Xerxes received the information sent him, 
exacdy as Themistocles desired, supposing it 
to proceed from friendship*. That very 
night the Persian fleet changed its station, 
and formed a semicircle from the pcMnt of 
Salamis to the shore of Attica; while a 
squadron was sent to block Uie western pas- 
sage, between that island and the coast of 
Megarisf. 

There was at this time in the neighbouring 
island of Egina, an Athenian, named Aris- 
tides, who was as honourably distinguished 
for hi3 inflexible justice and disinterested 
love of his country, as Themistocles was re- 
markable for ambition and the love of glory. 
Both had been frequently employed in the 

• Plutarch, ib. + Milford, vol. iL p. 191. 
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public service, but the difference of their 
characters and principles often made them 
act in opposition to each other. As the 
condapt of Aristides was influenced by 
purer and noMer motives than that of The- 
mistodeSy so was his character very superior 
to that of his rival; and he enjoyed a degree 
of public estimation, which Themistocles, 
with all his talents, could never obtain. This 
esteem, and the reasons on which it was 
founded, appeared one day at the theatre in 
a very striking manner. The actor, whOe 
performing a part in one of the plays of JE^ 
chylus, repeated that verse which describes 
the character of Amphiarus, ^'He does not 
desire to seem an honest and virtuous man, 
but really to be so.*' As soon as these words 
were uttered, the whole audience, at once 
turning their eyes on Aristides, applied the 
passage to him*. 

Notwithstanding the high sense enter- 
tained of the merit of Aristides, the Atheni- 
ans, with that inconstancy which was so 

• Rollin, torn. iii. p. 100—103. 
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striking a trait in their character, had, about 
three years before the battle of Salamis, con- 
demned him to banishment. When he 
quitted Athens, it is said that he lifted up 
bis hands towards heayen, and uttered a 
prayer very different from that of Achilles: 
" That the people of Athens might never see 
the day which should force them to remcim* 
ber Aristides." 

That day, however, arrived. When Xerxes 
was advancing by long marches through 
Thessaly and Boeotia towards Attica, the 
Athenians remembered Aristides, and the 
injustice with which they had treated him. 
They dreaded his joining the Persians, and 
drawing over other Greeks to their interest 
In order to prevent this, they passed a decree 
recalling cM their banished citizens. This 
edict proved that they had esteemed, without 
fully comprehending, the character of Aris- 
tides. They were guUty of fresh injustice in 
supposing that their ingratitude had extin- 
guished his patriotism, for he was ^t that 
very time privately using his influence to 
encourage the Greeks in the defence of their 
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liberty. After the decree was passed, he 
could act more openly; and hearing that 
Eurybiades, who commanded the Grecian 
fleet, had resolved to quit Salamis, against 
the advice of Themistocles, he sailed from 
Egina on the same night in which the Per- 
sian fleet, by changing its station, had block- 
aded that of the Greeks. At the imminent 
peril of his Ufe, Aristides passed between the 
Persian ships, and making his way to the 
tent of Themistodes, desired to speak with 
him in private. '* You and I, Themistodes," 
said he, ^* if we are wise, shall now bid adieu 
to our vain and childish disputes, and enter 
upon a nobler and more salutary contention* 
striving which of us shall contribute the most 
to the preservation of Greece; you in doing 
the duty of a general, and I in assisting you 
with my service and advice. I find that you 
alone have hit upon the best measures, in 
advising to come immediately to an engage- 
ment in the straits; and though the allies 
oppose your design, the enemy promote it^ 
for the sea on all sides is covered with their 
ships, so that the Greeks, whether they will 
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ot not, mudt come to action, and acquit 
themselves like men, their being no room left 
for flight." 

Themistocles was, doubtless, astonished 
at the generosity and frankness with which 
Aristides thus offered to support, with aQ 
his influence, the measures of a Etian who 
had long been his rival and enemy; for we 
are apt to judge of the actions of other men 
by our own feelings, aiid Themistocles could 
not endure the superiority of another* He 
had shown this, whenj after the battle of Ma- 
rathon, every body was extolling the conduct 
of Miltiades. Themistocles then became 
pale, spiritless, and melancholy: tormented 
by envy, he could not rest, and appeared no 
longer at public entertainments. His- friends 
inquiring the reason of the change, he re- 
plied, that ''the trophies of Miltiades 
would not let him sleep*." He now saw 
Aristides, though but just returned from 
banishment, exposing his life to promote the 
public good, though he knew that, by so 

• Rollia, ibid. 
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doing) he should increase the glory of a 
successful rival* It was a noble proof of the 
superiority of patriotism to ambition; and 
Themistodes, though incapable of such 
magnanimity, appears to have been struck 
by it. But, true to his character, (for the 
Tain-glorious and ambitious are always selfish,) 
his reply shows that he regarded even the 
virtue he admired, and resolved to imitate, as 
the means of increasing his own reputation: 
his first object was to outshine his rival. ** I 
could have wished, Aristides, that you had 
not been beforehand with me in this noble 
emulation; but I will endeavour to outdo 
this happy beginning of yours, by my future 
actionid." After having said this, he inform- 
ed Aristides of the artful message he had 
privately sent to Xerxes, and requested him 
to go and persuade Eurybiades that the 
safety of the Greeks depended on coming 
at once to an engagement. He vrished 
Aristides to undertake this service, because 
he was sensible that his influence over the 
mind of the Grecian commander, was much 

N 
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greater that his own. And Why had Aris* 
tides this greater influence, but because his 
disinterestedness was so well known, that in 
any measure he proposed, he could not be 
suspected of seeking his own glory rather 
than Uie good of his country ? In the coun- 
cil of war assembled on this occasion, Cleo- 
critus, the Corinthian, said to Themistocles: 
" Your advice is not agreeable to Aristides, 
since he is here present and says nothing." 
'' You are mistaken,'* said Aristides, ^' for I 
should not have been silent, had not the 
counsel of Themistocles been the most eligi- 
ble ; and now I hold my peace, not out of 
regard to the man, but because I approve 
his sentiments.'* The Grecian officers then 
determined to adopt the plan sanctioned by 
Aristides *. 

The shores of Attica, to a considerable 
distance, were covered with troops ; and by 
day-break the whole Persian army was in 
motion, for the soldiers ^ere urged by curi- 
osity to take their stand on the neighbourmg 

* Plutorcfa, in Aiistidei. 
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heights. The most commodious eminence 
was chosen for the nionarch himself, who, 
surrounded by his guards, and attended by 
his splendid retinue, sat there to view the 
approaching conflict*. At this moment of 
suspence and expectation, a shocking scene 
took place in the galley of Themistocles. 
He was offering sacrifices on the deck, when 
three beautiful youths, who had been taken 
captive, were brought to him. They were 
said to be the nephews of the Persian mo- 
narch. The soothsayer, who attended on 
the sacrifice, took Themistocles by the hand, 
ordering that the three youths should be 
sacrificed to Bacchus Omestis; for by this 
means the Greeks might be assured,' not 
only of safety, but of victory. . 

Themistocles was astonished at the 
strangeness and cruelty of the order; for 
though, in some of the Gb'ecian islands, hu- 
man sacrifices were offered to Bacchus, they 
had not been practised among the Athenians, 
But the people, calling upon the god, (of 

♦ Mitford, ib. p. 192. f Plutarch, ib. p. 8Q3. 
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'whmn they must have had a most unworthy 
idea^ to suppose his favour could be gained 
by such barbarity,) led the unfortunate cap- 
tives to the altar, insisting upon their being 
offered up as the soothsayer had directed*. 

Among the ancients, no aifair of conse- 
quence was undertaken without consulting 
the gods by sacrifices. Soothsayers or au- 
gurs, were persons who pretended to foretel 
future events, from examining the entrails of 
animals offered on such occasions; from the 
flight of birds; from eclipses, Comets, thun- 
der, unexpected accidents, and such a multi- 
tude of strange and foolish trifles, that if it 
were not for the clear evidence of history, we 
should not now beUeve that there ever was a 
time when people of common sense could 
allow themselves to be so grossly imposed 
upon, as was sometimes the ca^e in these 
sacrifices. Julius C©sar once offered two 
oxen together, each of which was declared 
by the augurs to have no heart This was 
considered the most fatal and dreadful omen 

• Plutarch, ib. p. 263. 
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tjiat could possibly happen*; but it must 
have been a trick of the soothsayers, since 
no ox could live without a heart. Amongst 
a superstitious people, these men, at any 
time, had it in their power to stop the pro-* 
gress of the best-concerted enterprises, by 
declaring the omens to be unfavourable* 

If Themistocles was fortunate in choosing 
a place for action, he was no less so with re- 
gard to the time; for he would not engage 
till that hour when a brisk wind generally 
arises from the isea, and occasions a high 
surf in the straits. This was no inconveni- 
ence to the Grecian vessels, which were low,, 
and compactly framed; but it greatly em- 
barrassed the lofty, unwieldy ships of the 
Persians, causing them to veer about, so as 
to expose their sides to the Greeks^ who 
attacked them furiously f. 

Our ships, which depend on thjeir artillery 
for success in a naval engagement, must pre- 
sent their broadsides to the enemy, avoiding^ 

• Keqnet, p. 70, t Plutarch, ib. p. «84. 
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as miicli as possible^ to expose themseilves in 
any other direction. But the galleys of the an- 
cients, which were armed with a strong beak 
of brass or iron, projecting from the prow, 
advanced to the attack side by side, presenting 
these fonmdable beaks to the enemy. The 
greatest advantage one galley could gain over 
another, was to bring its beak, with great 
force, against the side of the opposing ves-* 
sel. In this case, the stroke of the beak was 
so powerful, as often to sink the galley of 
the enemy immediately. If this could not 
be accomplished, Themistocles directed the 
Greeks to advance in a slanting line against 
the Persian ships, that the stroke of the 
beak might dash away the oars of their ad- 
versaries, and thus render their vessels un- 
manageable. He is said to have been the 
first who clearly understood the advantage 
to be thus obtained. It had hitherto been 
the great object of the Greeks, to grapple 
their ships to those of the enemy; and the 
decks of the vessels then resembled a field 
of battle. Themistocles thought it better to 
use the ship itself as a weapon; and he 
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tlierefore reduced the number of soldiers, 
that the galleys might be h'ghter, and easier 
to manage in action. This Was a manoeutre 
for which the Persians were quite unprepar- 
ed. They had increased the number 6f 
heavy-armed soldiers in each of their ships, 
to make sure of success*. This increase 
in the number of soldiers^ and the superior- 
ity of the Persian fleet, was of no advantage 
to them; partly on account of the new man- 
ner of fighting, and partly from the narrow- 
ness of the straits, which prevented many 
ships from coming into action at once. The 
onset was terrible on both sides; but the 
Grecian ships, being lighter and more easily 
worked, soon had the advantage. The 
eagerness with which the Persian fleet ad- 
vanced, contributed to increase their dis-^ 
order: they had not room sufficient to come 
regularly into action, and their ships riin 
against each other. Shortly the sea itiself 
was scarcely visible, for the quantity of 
wrecks and floating bodies with which it was 

• Mitford, ib. p. 198, &€. , 
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covered*. The battle lasted till the evening, 
when the Persians were entirely defeated: 
the Greeks owing their success partly to 
their own valour, hut principally to the 
sagacity of Themistocles-|'. 

Thus did Xerxes, from the lofty station 
which he had chosen, behold the total over* 
throw of that fleet on which he had placed 
such dependance. He had also another loss 
to Ument. That excellent brother, Artaba- 
2anes, who loved him so sincerely, was killed 
in this engagement :[. 

After the battle of Salamis, the Persians 
found themselves under the necessity of re- 
treating. No port was near, capable of 
receiving and sheltering the shattered re- 
mains of their immense fleet. A hasty order 
was issued, that very night, to steer inuue- 
diately for the Hellespont. When the 
morning dawned, the Greeks, who expected 
the battle to be renewed, looked in vain for 
ap enemy. The army, by the sudden depar- 

• Mitford, ib. p. 197- t Plutorch, ib. p. 285, 

t JEtollin, ib. p. 12i. 
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tare of the fleet, was left without suppKes, 
and in immediate danger of starving; it was 
therefore compelled to retreat into Boeotia, 
and from thence into Thessaly. Xerxes 
had accomplished little in his Grecian expe- 
dition, besides revenging upon Athens the 
destruction of Sardis. Now the battle of 
Salamis was fought on the 20th of October, 
and it was necessary for him to return to 
Asia, before the approaching winter should 
render it impossible to pass the mountains 
and rivers of Macedonia and Thrace, which 
lay between him and the Hellespont; yet he 
was unwilling to abandon his projects of con- 
quest. Three hundred thousand men were 
therefore selected from the army, to remain 
under the command of that Mardonius who 
had lost the battle of Marathon; but who 
now imdertook, with the force just granted 
him, to complete the conquest of Greece in 
the following summer*. It was Mardonius, 
whose flattery, and false accounts of the 
Greeks, had induced Xerxes to persist in 

• Mitford. ib. p. 202, Ac. 
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engaging in this fatal war, in opposition to 
the prudent counsels of bis uncle*. 

Sixty thousand men were chosen from the 
army of Mardonius, to escort their sovereign 
as far as the Hellespont. There was be- 
sides an immense multitude, whom the pros- 
pect of famine^ and the dread of being 
detained by the approaching winter^ compel- 
led to return with all speed into Asia. For 
these no magazines had been provided: they 
were to make their way as they could. 
They accordingly supplied their^ necessities 
by plunder, whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. This resource failing, 
they eat the very grass, and the bark and 
leaves of the trees; till, as an ancient his- 
torian remarks, ^' they left nothing.'' 

The usual consequences of fatigue and 
hunger soon appeared. Pestilential fevers 
and other diseases t attacked those whom 
famine bad spared. Numbers were left 
sick in the towns of Thessaly, Macedonia, 
and Thrace, with orders (little likely to be 

• EoIHq, lb. p. 128^)291 
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obeyed after the departure of Xerxes) that 
their wants should be suppUed. A few 
short months before^ they had passed through 
these very towns splendidly accoutred, and 
inspired by the dazzling expectation of glory. 
N0W9 sick and miserable, they Were left to 
languish among strangers, for a few weeks 
or days, till death put an end to their suf^ 
ferings. 

On the 4th of December, 480 years be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour, Xerxes arrived 
at the Hellespont. The bridges were al- 
ready destroyed by the violence of the 
current; but, happily, his fleet was arrived. 
The troops which had escorted him, imme* 
diately returned towards Macedonia; and 
Xerxes himself, embarking in one of his 
ships, crossed over into Asia, and returned 
to Sardis, where he had spent the preceding 
winter in forming those splendid designs, of 
which he had now to lament the unexpected 
termination*. 

Dr. Johnson, in a poem called ** The Vanity 

• Mitford, ib. p. 3D4. 
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of Human Wishes/' gives the following spi- 
rited sketch of the Expedition of Xerxes, 
and its inglorious ternxination. 

^* In gay hostility, and barbarous pride. 
With half mankind embattled at his side. 
Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey, 
And starves exhausted regions in his way; 
Attendant flattery counts his myriads o*er, 
Till counted myriads sooth his pride no more; 
fresh praise is tried till madness fires his mind; 
The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind ; 
New powers are claimM, new powers are still bestowM, 
Till rude resistance lops the spreading god. 
The dazing Gxeelv dends the martial show, 
And heap their valleyi? with the gaudy foe t 
Th* insulted~sea with humbler thoughts he gains, 
A single skiff to speed his flight remains; 
Th' encumber*d oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast. 
Through purple billows, and a floating host" 

The extravagant conduct of Xerxes^ de- 
scribed in these lines, is not die invention of 
the poet. Some historians have asserted, 
that when Xerxes arrived at the Hellespont, 
on his way to Greece, he found that a vio- 
lent tempest had broken the bridge of boats, 
which necessarily occasioned some delay. 
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On hearing this, the yauthfiil monsorch fie'^ 
came exceedingly angry^ and eommanded 
some chains to be thrown into the sea, as if 
to restrain its motion ; and not content with 
this, it is pretended that he ordered some of 
his people to give the refractory ocean three 
hundred lashes with a whip, at the same 
time upbraiding and informing this restless 
element, that its master caused it to be chas- 
tised in that manner, for having offended 
him without reason. It is even said, that 
the enraged Xerxes, making the persons 
who had been employed in the construction 
- of the bridge, answerable for the misfortune 
which had occurred, ordered all those who 
had conducted that work to be beheaded*. 

But the ]^/Mnishment of the sea, and the 
execution of those unhappy men, are con- 
sidered to be fictions ; because they are in 
themselves ridiculous and impolitic^ and re- 
pugnant to what we learn, from the best 
authority, of the manners of the Persians f; 

• RoUin, torn. iii. p. 143. f Mitfwrtl, vol. ii. p. 120. 
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a nation which every autheatic aecount de^ 
scribes as a people of Uberal sentimeBta and 
polish^ mannersi beyond almost any other 
in all antiquity*. 

^ Ibid. p. 164. 
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Thus powerful death ih* ambitious man amesta. 
In midst of all his great and towering hopes. 
With heart high swoln; as the omnipotent frost 
Seizes the rough, encfaafed, northern sea. 
And all its mightj billows heav*d aloft, 
Boldly commixing with the clouds of heaven. 
Are fix*d to rage no more. 

JOAKKA BaILLIE. 



Abottt sercnty-five years have passed away 
since the battle of Salamis. New scenes 
and <iew actors appear upon the stage* 
Another Darius lies &t the point of death: 
two rival brothers again advance their claims 
to the throne about to become vacant. 

<< Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Kow green in jouth, now witherinnf on the ground^ 
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Another race the following spring supplies; 
They fall successive, and successive rise : 
So generations in their course decay; 
So flourish these^ when those are pass'd away 






The leaves of the returning spring, resem- 
ble those of other years; but not so the 
generations which rise to fill the place of 
those which are departed. 

Darius Nothus^ . the monarch who now 
claims our attention, had two sons in the 
same circuaKStancea as the sons of the fotmei 
Darius. Artaxerxes, the elder of these 
young princeSjk. was born, like Artabazanes, 
before his father s accession to the Persian 
crown; and, as eldest son, he laid claim to 
the succession. Cyrus, the younger brother, 
born, like Xerxes, after his. father was king, 
hoped that, like Xerxes, he should be pre- 
ferred on that account* Alas I these princes 
are not going to present us with another 
delightful example of brptherly love; but 
with a terrible picture of the fatal conse^ 
quences of jealousy, ambition, and revenge. 

• Iliad, b. vi. 
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ParysatiSy though ehe was equally the 
mother of Aitaxerxes and of Cyrus, did not 
divide her affection justly between them. 
Proud of the splendid qualities of her 
younger son, she Was not content with hav- 
ing pi^rsuaded her husband to pardon some 
faults of which he had been guilty, but she 
was desirous that he should succeed to the 
royal dignity; and she urged the king to 
show him the same preference, which, under 
similar circumstances, Xerxes had obtained* 
But Darius, who had already received proof 
of the violent and ambitious character of 
Cyrus, remained steady to his purpose, and 
left the crown to Artaxerxes, assigning to 
his younger son the government of Asia 
Minor, with which he had for some time 
been intrusted. A little before the death of 
Darius, Artaxerxes requested to know what 
had been the rule of his conduct during his 
long and prosperous reign, that he might be 
enabled to imitate him. ^' It has been,^ re« 
plied die expiring monarch, *' always to do 

o 3 
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what justice and religion required of roe*,^ 
Happy would it have been for his children^ 
could they, in their last moments, have truly 
made the same declaration! 

After the death of Darius, Tissaphernesi 
who had professed to be the friend of the 
young Cyrus, accused him to the new king 
of treasonable designs. Artaxerxes, giving 
(Credit to the tale, ordered Cyrus to be im- 
prisoned, with the intention of putting him 
to death. This dreadful sentence would 
probably have been passed by one brother 
against the other, had not the queen, Pary- 
satis, interfered, and by her powerful en- 
treaties prevailed on Artaxerxes not only to 
restore the young prince to liberty, but to 
reinstate him ih the government of those 
provinces which had been committed to him 
by the late king. Cyrus, when he set out 
for his distant government, carried with him 
his ambitious temper, irritated by a re- 
vengeful sense of the disgrace and danger 
which he had just incurred. His mind then 

• RoUiii, torn. 4, p. 07— C9i 
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busied itself in contriving plans, not only to 
free himself from subjection to his brother, 
but, if possible, to reign in his place. In 
this unjust design he was encouraged by his 
unprincipled mother, who thus widened the 
difference between her unhappy children*. 

Artaxerxes, on his part, jealous of the 
abilities and popular character of Cyrus, 
apprehensive of his revenge, and perhaps 
also of his ambition, endeavoured, by en- 
couraging Orontas, the governor of Sardis, 
to rebellion, so to occupy the thoughts and 
activity of Cyrus, as to prevent the danger 
of his forming designs against the throne. 
Cyrus subdued Orontas, and forgave him. 
Orantas again rebelled, was again subdued, 
and again obtained, not only pardon, but 
favour from his generous conqueror -f. 

The Persians, in the time of Cyrus the 
younger, had very much degenerated from 
the character which they bore in the days 
of the great Cyrus. They were no longer 

* Spelman*s Xenopbon, vol. L pp. 6, 7* 
■f- Mitford, vol. r. p. 168. 
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an active, hardy, and temperate people, dis- 
tinguished from surrounding nations by their 
attachment to truth and justice, and their 
abhorrence of ingratitude. Cyrus, who pos- 
sessed a generous temper, and superior pow* 
ers of body and of mind, capable of friend- 
ship, and naturally solicitous for the esteem 
of men like himself, could not fail to be 
struck by the superiority of the Greeks, to 
the Persians of his own time ; particularly 
as Sardis, where he resided, was so near the 
Grecian settlements in Ionia; as to afford 
frequent opportunities of intercourse with 
men of that nation. His penetration dis- 
covered the use that might be made of them, 
and his ambition induced him to cultivate 
their friendship*. 

Since we have had repeated occasion to 
mention the superiority of the Persian cha- 
racter to that of the Greeks, it may be worth 
while to notice some obviou3 reasons for the 
change we have just remarked. In the 
story of the Tyrants, we observed that the 



• JNf itford, p. 165. 
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love of knowledge was first excited among the 
Athenians, under the wise and benevolent 
administration of the Pisistratidae. During 
the long and stormy period that followed 
the expulsion of Hippias^ the Athenians 
could have no leisure to cultivate the arts of 
peace; but, before the time of which we 
are now speaking, Athens had enjoyed an 
interval of prosperity under the government 
of Pericles. The Greeks, becoming ac« 
quainted with Asia, acquired a relish for 
Asiatic luxuries; but at Athens, this taste^ 
influenced by genius, led to excellence in the 
arts of painting and sculpture*. Phidias 
made that famous statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, which was considered as one of the 
wonders of the world "f; and his brother, 
Panenus, adorned one of the porticos of 
Athens with a painting representing the 
battle of Marathon. The surprise of the 
spectators was extreme, when they recog^ 
nised in this picture the portraits of Milti- 

• T^tler, vol. i. p. 68. -j- Lempriere. 
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ades and Mardonias, the chiefs of the con- 
t^fidiog armies*. 

It was not only a taste for luxury and the 
fine arts which the Greeks denved from the 
Asiatics. Anaxagoras, the preceptor and 
friend of Pericles, was instxucted in all the 
learning of the lonians. He introduced 
philosophy; and the wisdom of his dis- 
courses let in new light on the minds of 
men -f. We shaQ^ on a future occasion, speak 
of the Athenian philosophers. Enough has 
been said to show that the Greeks were 
improving in knowledge, whBe the Persians 
declined in vii^tue; and we now return to 
Cyrus, whom we left s^eekmg to increase his 
connexion with the Greeks, that he mighl 
engage them to accompany him in his 
adventureii. 

If Cyrus had been taught that it was his 
duty to govern his passions; if he bad 
been educated in that reverence for justice 
which once distinguished the Persians, it is 
probable that the many great and good 

* Anacharsis, torn. i. p. 346. -|- MHford, p. 141. 
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qnafities wbich he possessed, would in time 
bave made him a wise and happy man* At 
my rate, he would have. submitted to the 
decision of hb &ther, and never have en«< 
gaged in so wicked an enterprise as that of 
attempting tx) deprive his brother of the em« 
pire to which he had so just a claim. If we 
do not hoiieally strive to conquer our pas- 
sions, they will subdue u& So it was with. 
Cyrus. Ambition was the prevaiBng fault 
of h]3 character; he did not try to conquer 
i^ and he became its slave. 

A» soon 99 he had resolved to carry hia 
desigtis »gmis^ his brother, into effect, he 
anxiously aoug^t opportumtiei» of increasbg 
h)S' co^ne^on with the Greeks* They 
alone, among the nations of that time, knew 
how to train armies, so that thousands of 
men might act ar^ne machine*. Men of 
character from every part of Greece^ but 
espe^daUy from Peloponnesus, which was 
famed fiH: the skiU and Qourage of its heavy- 
armed soldiers, met with a favourable re- 

• Mitfbrd, p. 165. 
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ception at the court of Cyrus. The long 
war in which the Greeks had been engaged 
among themselves, and which was but lately 
concluded, left numbers of men at liberty, 
who -had been accustomed to a military life^ 
and who were ready and wHling to engage 
in his service. " 

The superintending command of the Per- 
sian prince extended over that part of Asia 
Minor which lies between the Archipelago 
and the river Halys^. This river, rising 
near the mountains of Cappadoda, flows 
northward in a serpentine course, till it emp- 
ties its waters into the Black Seaw Some 
part of this extensive territory was under 
his immediate government: the rest was un- 
der the care of Persian officers, called sa- 
traps, who were subject to the control of 
Cyrus. 

This prince, who wanted a pretext for 
raising an army, that would not excite sus- 
picion in the mind of his brother, found 
such an excuse by pretendhig causes of 

* Mltford, p. 16S. 
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eomplaint against Tissaphernes, the satrap 
of Ionia. Availing himself of this excuse^ 
he directed the Grecian commanders who 
were devoted to his interest to enlist as 
many Greeks as they could in the Ionian 
dties^ under pretence of strengthening his 
own garrisons against the apjurehended at- 
tempts of Tissaphemes. . 

When Cyras was first entrusted by his 
&ther with the government of Asia Minor^ 
he was remarkable for frankness, honour, 
and striet regard to truth*. If he entered 
into a leagnci engaged in a contract^ or 
made a promise/ his greatest cave was never 
to deceive: for this reason, the cities that 
behmged to his government, as well as pri- 
vate men, placed confidenoe in him; so that 
when be made war against Tissaphemes, all 
die Ionian cities, except Miletus, wiUingly 
declared for him.. The Miksians were 
afraid, because he would not abandon their 
banished citizens; for Cirrus showed by his 

• Mitford, p. 1«7. 
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«cli(ms9 as well as his words, that he would 
oev^ desert those to whom he h^id givea 
assurance of bis friendship^. This upright- 
ness of cbarsiCter, united with pleasing man- 
ners and a generous t^qper, was the founda- 
tion of his popularity; which was so great, 
that there was no man of that age to^ whom 
such numbers of peoi^e were wiUing to de- 
Uver up themsekes and all that belonged to 
them'f'. But Cyrus was now devo^g him* 
sdtf to ambition, and, under the overwhelm- 
ing influence of that selfish paaalQn, his 
noble sincerity gradually declined, iSafisur 
from acknowledging any disobedience t<> the 
king, he even stooped to the meanness of 
soliciting iheA brother, against whose power 
and Itfe his was already consfmring, to>aidd 
the pffOJvince of loaui to hia own immediale 
government. His request was granted, being 
supported by his mother,, who carefully pro* 
serred her infloenoe over hor elder aoD» 
while she encouraged tbje deaqpia of the 
younger against himj. 

• Spelman, pp. 96, 97. t lb. p. 97. 

t Mitford, p. 1C7. 



Amctig Uie Greeks who metmth a fa- 
vourable reception at the court of Cyrus, 
was Clearchus, a Lacedaemonian. He had 
served in the armies of his own country, 
through the long war which had afflicted 
Greece and humbled the pride of Athens* 
That war was now concluded, and Clearchus, 
at the age of fi%, felt that he had been too 
bog accustomed to military habits, to return 
to his former occupations* What a melan- 
choly consequence of the resdess, wandering 
employment of a sdidier! Clearchus must 
again plunge into scenes of violence and 
cruelty, or else his evening hours of life wiU 
pass heavily away. He looked around for 
some opportunity of acquiring military fame, 
and hearing that the Thraclan Chersonesus 
was in an unsettled state, he was v^ry anxious 
to go there. He set out on his journey, and 
proceeded as far as Corinth, where an order 
to return to Sparta overtook him. The 
disappointment was more than he could 
bear; he resolved to disobey the orders of 
his government, and proceeded, in defiance 
of the injunction hq had just received, to act 
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in pursuance of a commission, which he had 
previously obtained, investing him with a 
command in the Cbersonesus. For this 
offence the Spartan government passed sen- 
tence of death onCIearchus: of course, he 
was obliged to remain a banished man for 
the rest of his life f. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Clearchus m^de his appearance at the court 
of Cyrus, w*ho, notwithstanding the surly 
countenance^ harsh voice, and rough man- 
ners of the Spartan stranger, perceived that 
he possessed a character which that prince 
was earnestly desirous of attaching to his 
interest ; and, after a short acquaintance, he 
presented hun with ten thousand darics, a 
sum equal to between seven and eight thou« 
sand pounds of our money. Military com- 
mand, and military adventures, were the su- 
preme delight of Clearchus. He employed 
the whole of this magnificent present in rais- 
ing troops, at the bead of which he offered 
protection to the Grecian colonies in th# 

• Mitfera, p. 168, 
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Chersonesus. His services were gladly ac- 
cepted; and his success against the invaders, 
together with the regular and inoffensive 
behaviour of his troops, gained so effectually 
the esteem of those colonies, that they vo- 
luntarily furnished money for the pay of his 
soldiers. Thus, a body of well-disciplined 
troops was kept in readiness for the service 
of Cyrus*. 

Thessaly being in a state of civil war, 
Aristippus, the chief of one of the parties, 
who had lived for some time at the court of 
Cyrus, engaged that prince to assist him in 
raising soldiers. This was too favourable 
an opportunity of increasing his forces, to be 
neglected ; and thus another body of troops 
was maintained for Cyrus, in a manner that 
could not excite suspicion. 

Thebes supplied another general, in the 
person of Proxenus, a man of great talents^ 
pleasing manners, and estimable character. 
He was dissatisfied with the state of things 

•Mitlbrd, p. 169. 
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in his Q^n city, and went^ at the age of 
thirty, to the court of Cyrus, on purpose to 
seek einplo}m[ient, honour, and fortune. 
Proxenus not only gained the notice, but 
secured the friendship of Cyrus, who com- 
missioned him to raise a body of Greek 
soldiers, for a purpose which the king of 
Persia could not disapprove. He said it 
was to subdue the Pisidians, who had re- 
belled against his authority*. 

When Proxenus was thus engaged in the 
service of the Persian prince, he felt the 
want of a friend and companion, whose cha- 
racter and pursuits were Uke his own, and 
whose society might be pleasant to him while 
he continued in a foreign land. He there- 
fore wrote to his intimate friend Xenophon, 
one of the pupils of Socrates, the best and 
the wisest of Grecian philosophers. Prox- 
enus urged his young friend to come over to 
him at Sardis, and partake of the prince's 
favour, to which he promised to introduce 
him. Xenophon, who had n6 great reason 

• Mitford, pp. 170, 171. 
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to be pleased with his prospects at Athens, 
accepted the invitation*. 

Cyrus was not content with having a 
Gbrecian army; he wished also to secure the 
assistance of a Grecian fleet. To obtain 
this, he sent a person in whom he could con- 
fide, to Sparta, which was then the most 
powerful state in Greece, and solicited this 
favour, in return for some service which he 
had formerly rendered the Lacedaemonians. 
They acknowledged the justice of his claim, 
and ordered Samius, who commanded their 
ships, to join the prince's fleet, and follow 
the directions of his admiral. Tamos, who 
was an Egyptian. 

Every preparation being at length com- 
pleted, and the favourable season for action 
approaching, all the Ionian garrisons were 
ordered to Sardis, and the other Grecian 
troops in the pay of Cyrus were directed to 
assemble; some at Sardis, and others at 
places to the eastward of that city. A very 
large army of Asiatics was collected at the 

• Mitford, p. 171. 
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same time. It was pretended^ that the ob*- 
ject of all these preparations was to subdue 
the rebellious Pisidians; and the soldiers, 
for a short time, were willing to believe that 
this was really the plan which Cyrus had in 
contemplation. 

But Tissaphernes, the satrap of Ionia, 
whom Cyrus had supplanted in his govera- 
ment, was not to be so easily deceived. He 
thought he could penetrate the secret de- 
signs of, the ambitious prince; and not 
choosing to trust a message of such import- 
ance to any one, he set out himself, with an 
escort of five hundred horse, to communicate 
his suspicions to the king. 

In the mean time, Cyrus marched from 
Sardis, by Colossae, to Celaenae in Phrygia, 
a large and populous town, where ^he halted 
four days. Here he was joined by the last 
division of the Grecian troops, which now 
amounted to thirteen thousand men. The 
Asiatic soldiers were nearly a hundred thou- 
sand. Proceeding towards the east^ he halt- 
ed again at Peltae*. 

• Mitford, p. 172, &c. 
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The next place in which the army en* 
camped was tibe plain of Caystrus. near a 
largrtown. which afforded a supply of pro- 
visions. Cyrus had for some time been dis- 
tressed for want of money: this produced 
dissatisfaction among the Greeks^ who were 
disappointed of their pay ; and their discon- 
tent increased so much^ that the officers 
found it difficult to restrain the conduct of 
the men. In this perplexing "istate of affairs^ 
Cyrus received a visit &om Epyaxa, the 
princess of Cilida; and as he very soon 
after jsurprised and pleased his army, by 
giving them pay for four months^ they natu« 
rally concluded that the princess had sup? 
plied him with money. When orders were 
given for resuming the march, the Greeks 
prpceeded cheerfully. Epyaxa, with the 
squadron of horse-soldiers who attended 
her, accompanied them on their way *. Iq 
four days they came to Tyriaeum, where they 
staid three days. Here Cyrus gratified the 
curiosity of his visiter, by a grand review of 

• Milford, p. 175. 
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his annj. He ordered the Gredks to ar- 
range themselves in order of battle, and that 
each of the commanders should draw up his 
own men. They did so, accordinglyi in a 
line which was formed four deep. Menony 
a young Thessalian, who commanded the 
troops raised by Aristippus, had the righ^ 
and Clearchus the left; the rest of the gene^ 
rals being in the centre. First Cyrus viewed 
the Asiatics^ (oi: barbarians as they are 
generally called by the Greeks^) who march-> 
ed by their prince in troops and companies* 
Then. Cyrus in acar^ and the Qlician prhi'* 
cess in a covered chariot, rode along the 
Grecian line* Those veteran soldiers were 
uniformly armed and clothed: they wore 
brazen hehnets, scarlet vests, greaves, and 
burnished shields. After having viewed 
them all, he stopped his car in the centre of 
their front, and sent Pigres, his interpreteri 
to the Grecian generals, with orders for l^e 
whole line to advance in order of battle. 
The generals repeated these orders to the 
soldiers, who, when the trumpet sounded, 
presented their pikes and advanced: then 
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quickeimig tbeir vmek, Aey shouted^ ^uid 
vtti towards the tents. Thia new and uiv* 
expected si^t struck the Asiatics with «sto^ 
QishiQeiKk and feair. Epyaxa quitted her 
diariDt and fli^d; and the sutlera who at* 
tended the caoap^ when they saw this vast 
body of laen mdbing forward^ as if to make 
a desperate diarge^ left aH theiv stores and 
ran away: while the Greeks* laughing at 
die terror and confusion they had oceasioned 
by this exhtldtio^, n^aired to their tenti^ 
When the Glician queen recovered; Irooi 
her panic, ahe expressed her adm^ation of 
tihe a^eaeancG mad disdpHae of the Qi:^ek$4 
and Gyiu&was Teyy well pleased to s^ thii 
temor iRlh whicb they had st^ek ^ faarr 
fa»iiiiis^. 

lu tbr^eeda^ the axmy axmed at IiM^mun. 
Tbenee they continued their saairch tbcough 
Lyeaconia^^ dkeeting their course towarda the 
8oii)kb*eaat« Iiir this part of the jmnrney Ae 
Cilieian prinoess took leave of CyruSj in or* 
der tr r etuzm by tbe nearest roi^ a^xoss the 
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mountains, to her own country. Menon, 
with his Thessalian soldiers^ was ordered to 
eseort her. This was a compHment to 
Epyaxa, and also a convenience to Cyrus, 
who wished to know whether has fleet had 
yet arrived on the coast of CiUcia. CyruSi 
with the rest of the army, moved on through 
Cappadocia to Dana, a rich and populous 
city*. From this town, a carriage-road led 
across the rugged ridge of Mount Taurus 
to Tatsus, the capital of Cilidaf. The 
road in this place was just broad enough 
for a chariot to pass, very steep, and, if there 
should be any opposition, quite inaccessibk 
for an army. Cyrus received information 
that Syennesis, the husband of Epyaxa, had 
taken possession of the eminences, m order 
to guard the pass. On this account the 
Persian prince staid another day in the 
plain. The day after, news was brought 
by a messenger, that Syennesis had quitted 
the eminences, on hearing that Menon^s 
army was already in Cilicia, and abo that 

• Spehaan, ib. to 24. f Mitford, p. 177. 
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Tamos was sailing round from Ionia to Ci- 
ficia, wilh the united fleet under his com* 
mand. Cynis immediately marched up the 
mountain^ without meeting any opposition; 
and made himself master of the tents where 
the Cilidans had been stationed to oppose 
his passage* From the ridge of Taurus, 
the army descended into a large and beauti- 
ful plain, shaded by a great variety of trees, 
well watered, and abounding in vines and 
com. Through this fruitful and pleasant 
country, Gyrus marched for four days, and 
then arrived at Tarsus. He found, with 
surprise and regret, that this large and 
flourishing town had been plimdered, and 
was nearly deserted: even the prince's pa« 
lace had been stripped, and Syennesis, with 
the principal inhabitants, had withdrawn to 
a strong hold in the mountains*. 

These excesses were committed by M enon 
and the men under his command'!'. Such 
scenes are but too often beheld, in countries 

• Spelman, p. 25—80. f Mitford, p. 17& 
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he began to march; they threw stones at 
him, and he escaped with difficulty from 
their violence. When he found that he 
could not succeed by force, he called his 
soldiers together, and in an artful speech, 
pretended to yield to their opinion, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to desert the cause of 
Cyrus. Thus he increased his influence 
over their minds*. 

When the prince heard these things, he. 
was filled with perplexity. Clearchus was 
the only general in whom he had entirely 
eonfided, and he knew, that if the Greeks 
deserted him, his enterprise could not be 
attended with any probability of success. 
He therefore sent for Clearchus, who re- 
fused to go, but despatched a messenger 
secretly, to encourage the prince to believe 
that afiairs would yet take a favourable turn. 
He then assembled his soldiers, and after 
representing the difiiculties of their situation, 
and that it was no time to sleep, but to con- 
suit what was to be done, he concluded with 

•'Mitford, p. 180. 
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these words: "Cyrus is a very valuable 
friend, where he is a friend; but the severest 
enemy, where he is an enemy. He is also 
master of that strength, both in foot, horse, 
and at sea, which we are all acquainted 
with; for truly we do not seem to be en* 
camped at a great distance fi*om him; so that 
this is the time for every one to advise what 
he judges best," Here he stopped*. 

Then some rose up of their own accord, 
and gave their opinion; and others, privately 
instructed by Clearchus, represented the 
difBcuIties that would attend either staying 
or going without the approbation of Cyrus. 
After a long discussion, they found no way 
of ending their perplexity, but by sending 
Clearchus himself, with some others, to Cy- 
rus, to inquire on what service he really in- 
tended to employ them. Now all this was 
the result of an artful plan, privately settled 
between the prince and the Spartan: of 
course, Cyrus had prepared his speech be- 

• Spelman, p. 32— 84. 
Q 3 
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forehand. He received the deputies very 
graciously, and when Clearchus had asked 
the questions dictated by the army, he an- 
swered as follows: '^I am informed, that 
AbrocomaSy my enemy, lies near the Eu- 
phrates, at the distance of twelve days* 
march; therefore, my intention is, if I find 
him there, to punish, by leading my army 
against him ; but if he flies from the place, I 
will there consider what we are to do *•" 

This speech did not deceive the Greeks; ^ 
but not knowing very well how to return 
through a hostile country, they resolved to 
follow Cyrus, who, promising to increase the 
pay of the soldiers, was again enabled quietly | 
to resume his march -f*. 

In five days the army reached Issus, a 
large sea-port town, near the eastern bound- 
ary of Cilicia. The fleet was already there, 
consisting of twenty-five Phoenician, and 
thirty.five Grecian ships. They brought an 
addition to the land forces, of seven hundred 
heavy-armed Greeks, under the command of 

• Spelman, ib. to 38. f Mitford, 181, &c. 
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a spartan named Cheirisophus. Here Cy- 
rus was also joined by four hundred other 
Greeks, who had been in the service of 
Abrocomas. With these welcome reinforce- 
ments the prince continued his m2»*ch to- 
wards the east. He bad not proceeded 
quite twenty miles from Issus, when he came 
to a pass, where the ridge of Mount Taurus 
so neai*]y meets the shore, that only a very 
narrow road is left between the sea and the 
lofty precipices of the mountain*. Here 
were two fortresses, called the gates of Cili- 
cia and Syria. The inner one, next to Cili- 
cia, was possessed by the soldiers of Syen* 
nesis; the outer one, next to Syria, was said 
to be defended by the king's troops. Be- 
tween these two fortresses flows a river, one 
hundred feet in breadth, called the Kersus. 
Here it was not possible to force a way ; for 
the pass was narrow, the forts reached down 
to the sea, and above them were inaccessible 
rocks. Cyrus expected a formidable resist- 
ance from Abrocomas, who was said to have 

♦ Mitford, iw, &c. ' 
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an army of three hundred thousand men. 
However, when the army reached the Syrian 
gate, it was undefended, and Cyrus passed 
through without molestation*. 

The next halt was at Myriandrus, a port 
situated on the same gulf as Issus, and nearly 
opposite to that town. Here two of the 
Grecian generals embarked in a merchant- 
ship, and sailed away. As soon as they dis- 
appeared, it was said that Cyrus would fol- 
low them with his galleys* Some wished 
that they might be taken, because they had 
acted perfidiously; others were more inclined 
to pity them, in case they shoukl fall into 
the prince's hands. 

Cyrus immediately assembled the general 
officers, and spoke thus to them: ** Xenias 
and Pasion have left us, but they are not 
gone away so as to be concealed, for I know 
whither they are going; neither are they 
escaped, for my ga!le}'s can come up with 
their ships. But I do not intend to pursue 
them; neither shall any one say, that while 

• Sp^^linuii, p. 41, 4X. 
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people are with me I use their services ; but 
that when they desire to leave me, I seize 
them, treat them ill, and rob them of their 
fortunes. Let them go, therefore, and re- 
member, that they have behaved themselves 
worse to me than I to thenu Their wives 
and children are under guard at Tralies; 
however, not even of these shall they be de« 
prived, but shall receive them, in return for 
the gallant behaviour they have formerly 
shown in my service*." 

The Greeks, seeing this instance of Cy- 
rus's generosity, were so much pleased with 
it, that even those who had felt reluctant 
to proceed, now followed him with greater 
pleasure and cheerfulness -|*. 

In a fortnight they reached Thapsacns,^ 
a large town on the Euphrates. There 
Cyrus no longer attempted to keep his pur- 
pose a secret, but desired the Grecian gene- 
rals to inform their troops, that he was lead- 
ing them against Artaxerxes. Though the 
soldiers had long suspected this, the in- 

• Spelman, p. 42-^46. f ^^^^ 
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fb^afien was not well received; and, to ap« 
peake their murmurs, Cyrus was obliged to 
prortise «hem a large grat«ky on arming 
at Babylon. Even wkh. this reward in 
prospeet, from ^ne accustomed to keep his 
promises feithfully, many of tbe Greeks sti8 
hesitated, and fek rehictant to undertake so 
hazardous an enterprise, at such a distance 
from their own country*. 

In this moment of irresolution, Menon had 
the address to persuade the soldiers under 
his command, that a prompt compliance 
would secure them the highest place in tbe 
favour of a generous prince, who, he was 
confident, would be their friend in whatever 
they desired of him. The soldiers hearing 
this, followed his advice, and passed the 
Euphrates hefore the rest of the army had 
returned an answer.^ When Cyrus heard of 
this, he was pleased, and ordered the follow- 
ing speech to be made to them in bis 
name:— "Soldiers! I praise you for wbat 
you have done, and will take care that you 

• Mitford, p. 165: 
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aka shall have r^a^on to upraise mf: if.Id^ 
not^ think me no longer Cyr«9." After %hi», 
Cyrufi posted the river at the bea4 of his 
armyr the waller not readbing abov« their 
hsemU^'f tho«^ the inhabita&tt of T)ipr|Ni#- 
cus dacdared diat the river had neveif beei| 
£E>r4able heforei, noy passed, esxsefMl in bo$t£^ 
which Abrooomas had bunied, to preinaQt 
Cyrus from crossing to die otbesr side*« 

From this station Cyrus advsnced to die 
banks of the Araxe% where he fowid many 
villagf^ so abundantly suyptfed with com and 
wine^ that he staid tb^e three days» and 
then f roeeeded through a couotry wUA 
^nophoo caiia Arabia; probably from its 
reseBibUnce iko the trackless sandb on the 
right bftiih of the fli^htates^ which usually 
bear that name. 

The country now travtx^od by the atixiy 
was a plain as h^l as the sea; not a taree 
eaUvened the d^reaiy pi ospee^^ and the few 
shUHbs^ aad reecte likat grew there, wens of 
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the aromatic kind. Wonnwood was more 
plentiful'than any other plant. 

They saw many wild asses, or zebras, and 
a number of ostriches. There were also 
bustards and roe-deer, which the horsemen 
sometimes chased. They tried to catch the 
zebras, but this was very difficult; for those 
creatures ran faster than the horses, and 
when they had left them far behind, they 
woidd stand still till they were nearly over- 
taken, and then set off again. The ostriches 
baffled them completely;. for they not only 
made good use of their long legs, but their 
wings, when expanded, served as sails to 
waft them along. The bustards were more 
easily taken ^ for these birds make short 
flights, Bke partridgep, and are soon tired: 
their flesh is excellent. 

* For three weeks Cytus continued march- 
ing on through this dreary country, still 
keeping the Euphrates on his right. During 
this journey many of their horses died of 
hunger. There was no grass to be seen, 
nor any other plant, for the whole country 
was entirely barren. The inhabitants of this 
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dreary re^on were employed near the river 
in digging millstones^ which they afterwards 
cut into shape, and carried to Babylon, 
where they sold them, and bought provisions 
for their support* The army now suffered 
for want of corn, and observing a large city 
on tlie other side of the Euphrates, they 
crossed the river by a contrivance very com- 
mon among the ancients*. 

The soldiers' tents were covered with 
skins instead of canvass: they filled these 
skins with dry hay, and sewed them up so 
closely, that the water could not penetrate. 
These being very light, floated on the river, 
and by this means the soldiers passed over, 
and supplied themselves with provisions from 
the city. 

While the army halted on the river side, 
to obtain this welcome supply, a dispute 
arose between Menon's soldiers and those of 
Clearehus. The Spartan general, thinking 
one of Menon s men in the wrong, struck 

^ Spelman, p. 52^60. 
R 
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him. He told his compamons of this affironV 
and they so highly resented the indigmty, 
that they attacked Clearchus, on the sanse 
day, while he was returning from the river, 
where he had been inspecting the provisions. 
The assault was so violent, that his life was 
in danger; but he rode on, and reached his 
own camp, where anger so far overcame his 
prudence, that he ordered his men to arm, 
and advanced with a party of Thracians and 
some horse-soldiers, to Menon*s endampment, 
who, though at first surprised, prepared 
with his men to resist the attack. In this 
critical moment, Proxenus, who happened 
to be passing by at the head of his heavy- 
armed men, advanced between them, and 
making his soldiers stand to their arms, he 
entreated Clearchus to desist. 

The angry Spartan was still more offended 
at hearing Proxenus speak calmly of his 
grievance, when he had so narrowly escaped 
being stoned to death; he therefore desired 
him to withdraw. In the mean time Cyrus 
himself came up, and, riding between them, 

^poke as follows ; ** Clearchus! andProx- 
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enas! and you Greeks who are present! 
You are not sensible of what you are doing; 
for, if you fight with one another, be assured, 
that I shall this day be destroyed, and you 
not long after; for if our affairs decline, all 
these barbarians whom you see before you, 
will be greater enemies to you than those 
belonging to the king." Clearchus hearing 
this, came to himself, and both sides, resign- 
ing their anger, laid up their arms where 
they were before *. 

From Pybe, a town near the edge of the 
desert, Cyrus marched forward through the 
province of Babylon, and after three days he 
reviewed his forces in a plain^ about mid- 
night ; having reason to expect that he 
should meet the king's army the next day* 
When morning dawned, there came deserters 
from the army of Artaxerxes, and Cyrus then 
assembled his Grecian generals, to consult 
with them concerning the order of the battle* 
At the same time, he exhorted them in the 
most animated manner to show themselves, 

* Spelman, p. 62^-66. 
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in the approaching conflict^ worthy of the 
liberty which they enjoyed ; he also encou- 
raged them by assurances of the cowardice 
of the Asiatic troops, who, after the first 
assault, were so easily routed. He conclud- 
ed by repeating magnificent promises of 
future favours. All those who were admit- 
ted to Cyruses presence on this occasion, 
advised him not to risk his own life in the 
engagement, but to stand in the rear of his 
army *. 

Clearchus now put this question to the 
prince: "Are you of opinion, O Cyrus! 
that your brother will hazard a battle?" 
" Certainly," answered Cyrus, " if he is the 
son of Darius and Parysatis, and my bro- 
ther, I shall never obtain all this without a 
stroke "f-." 

The whole army then marched in order 
of battle. When they had advanced about 
five miles, they came to a wide and deep 
trench, which had been formed on purpose 
to obstruct the progress of Cyriis. The 

• lb. p. 74—78. t I*>id, 
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canak, which at a little distance connect the 
Tigris with the Euphrates, afibrded an easy 
ineans of filliiig this trench with water, so as 
to form a line of defence for the country 
beyond. Yet, after all the labour . and ex- 
pense incurred by carrying this work across 
the country for more than forty miles, no 
•opposition to the passage of Cyrus was at- 
tempted. This advantageous post was de- 
serted, and when the prince arrived there, 
he perceived only the tracks of a retreating 
multitude of men and horses *. 

Since the king had suffered Cyrus and 
the army to pass this line without molesta- 
tion, the prince, and every body else, con- 
cluded that Artaxerxes had given up all 
thoughts of fighting. In the next day's 
march, order was therefore less attended to; 
and, on the day following, Cyrus quitted his 
horse, to ride at ease in his chariot ; while 
the whole army marched carelessly along, as 
if in a time of peace they were moving from 

• Mitford, p. 193. 
R 3 
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one town to another. It was very hot, and 
many of the soldiers, to relieve themselves 
from the burden of their heavy armour, 
committed it to the waggons and baggage- 
horses*. 

They were near the end of the day's 
march, when Patagyas, one of the Persians 
in whom Cyrus most confided, was seen rid- 
ing at full speed towards them, calling to 
every one he met, both in his own language 
aiid in Greek, that the king was at hand 
with a vast army, marching in order of bat- 
tle! This intelligence occasioned general 
confusion among the Greeks, who expected 
Artaxerxes to charge them before they had 
time to put themselves in order. 

Cyrus leaping from his car, put on his 
corslet, mounted his horse, took his javelins 
in his hand, and ordered every man to arm 
and take his post. At this command they 
quickly formed themselves. Clearclius on 
the right wing, dose to the Euphrates; next 
to him Proxenus, and after him the rest; 

• Ibid. J). 194. 
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Menon, \Fith his Thessalians, being on the 
left of the Greek army. The Asiatics, under 
the command of Cyrus, were disposed in the 
foUowing manner : a thousand Paphlagonian 
horse, with the Greek targeteers, stood next 
to Clearchus, on the right; Ariaeus, the 
lieutenant-general of Cyrus, was on the left. 
The barbarians were armed with large cors- 
lets and cuishes, and all had helmets, except 
Cyrus, who, with six hundred horse, placed 
himself in the centre, and stood ready for 
the charge, with his head unarmed, after the 
custom of the Persians. 

It was now the middle of the day, and no 
enemy was yet to be seen; but in the after- 
noon there appeared a dust resembling a 
white cloud, which soon after spread Uke 
darkness over the plain. Approaching 
nearer, their brazen armour flashed, and 
their spears and ranks appeared. On the 
left came a body t)f horse armed in white 
corslets, said to be commanded by Tissa- 
phemes; others followed with Persian buck- 
lers. Besides these were heavy-armed ipen, 
with wooden shields reaching down to their 
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feet; (these were said to be Egyptians;) 
and other horsemen and archers, all of whom 
marched according to their respective coun- 
tries, each nation being drawn up in a solid 
oblong square. Before these, and at a con- 
jsdderable distance from each other, came 
chariots armed with scythes, so fixed, that 
they might cut asunder every thing which 
obstructed their progress*. 

The army of the Persian monarch advan- 
ced as silently and quietly as possible, in a 
slow and equal march. Cyrus riding along 
his own ranks, with Pigres the interpreter, 
and several others, commanded Clearchus 
to bring his men opposite to the centre of the 
enemy, because the king was there, saying, 
" If we break that, our work is done." Now 
the army of the king was so much superior 
in number to that of his brother, that when 
he stood in the centre of it, he was beyond 
Cyrus's left wing. Therefore, when Clear- 
chus observed this, he was afraid to leave 
his present station, where he was protected 

• 

• Spelmaa, p. 82—86. 
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on his right hj die rifcr; for he thought^ 
that if he phoed hiMCfJf c^posite to the 
king's centre, he dKXild be surrounded; yet 
being, probaMr, umriliicg to disobHge Ct- 
ros, he answered that he would take care 
that aB should go well *. 

Now the Persians undo- Artaxerxes came 
regularly on, and the ranks of the Greeks 
were formed as the men came up. Cyrus, in 
the mean time, ridmg at a fittle distance in 
front, surveyed both the enemy's army and 
his own. Was it possible, that, in that aw- 
ful moment, ambition could so harden his 
heart, that he should feel no compunction 
for thus seeking the throne and the life of 
his brother! Xeuophon, observing the 
prince, rode up to him, and asked if he had 
any thing to command. Cyrus, stopping his 
horse, ordered him to let the Greeks know 
that the sacrifices and victims promised suc- 
cess. While he was saying this, he heard a 
murmur running through the Grecian ranks, 
and asked the meaning of it, Xenophon an- 

» lb. p. «7. 
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swered) that the word was giving for the 
second time. Cyrus, wondering who should 
give it, askbd him what the word was. The 
Athenian replied, "Jupiter the Preserver, 
and Victory." Cyrus said, "I accept it: 
let that be the word!" After this, he re- 
turned to his own station, and, the two armies 
being now at a proper distance, the Greeks 
sung the Paean, or Hymn of Battle, and 
began to advance: then, quickening their 
march, they at once gave a general shout, 
(as( their custom is, when they invoke the 
god of war,) and all ran forward, striking 
their pikes upon their shields. The Persians 
did not wait for this terrible onset; but turn- 
ed their horses and fled. The Greeks pur- 
sued; and when they came near the chariots 
armed with scythes, they divided their Une, 
and passed by without receiving any injury. 
Only one Greek was hurt, and this was a 
man in the left wing, who was wounded by 
an arrow*. 

Cyrus^ seeing the Greeks victorious on 

• Spelman, p. 87^91. 
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their side^ rejoiced in his prospect of success^ 
and received homage from those about him^ 
as if be were already king. He did not, 
howeyer, join in the pursuit ;^ but keeping 
his six hundred horse in a body, he carefiilly 
observed the king^s motions, well knowing 
that he was in the centre of the Persian 
army. For it was the custom of all barba-^ 
rian armies for the generals to be in the 
centre; both because they consider it as the 
safest place, and if they wish to give any 
orders, they are received in half the time by 
the army. The king then, being, as has 
been said, in the centre of his own army, 
was, on account of the great length of his 
front, beyond the left wing of Cyrus, conse* 
quently there were no troops immediately 
opposite to him. When Artaxerxes saw 
this, he wheeled to attack his brother's army 
in flank, or sideways. Cyrus, who steadily 
watched all his motions, was now fearful of 
being surrounded, and seized the moment to 
charge, at the head of his six hundred horse, 
the guard of six thousand who attended the 
king. 
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The guards of Artaxerxes were routed, 
and the six hundred belonging to Cyrus dis- 
persed in pursuit of them, so that the prince 
was left with only a few of his own particular 
friends about him. At this moment he saw 
the king properly attended, and, unable to 
contain himself, he cried out^ ''/ see the 
manr Then running furiously at his bro- 
ther, he struck him on the breast, and 
wounded him through his corslet ; but while 
he was giving the blow, he himself received a 
wound under the eye, from somebody who 
threw a javelin at him with great force. 
Now the king and Cyrus fought hand to 
hand; and those about them fought in their 
defence, till Cyrus was killed, and eight of 
his most considerable friends laid dead upon 
him*. 

Thus died Cyrus! a man universally ac- 
knowledged, by those who were well ac- 
quainted with him, to have been, of all the 
Persians since the ancient Cyrus, endowed 
with the most princely quaUties, and the 

• Spelman, p. 91—94. 
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most worthy of empire. While he was yet a 
child^ and educated with his brother and 
other children, he was considered superior to 
them in all things. AH the children of the 
nobility in Persia were brought up at court, 
where they continually saw those who were 
honoured, and those who were disgraced by 
the king, and heard the reasons of both; so 
that, even while they were children, they 
learned to command, as well as to obey. 
Cyrus showed himself more docile and sub- 
missive than any of his age. He also excel- 
led in the management of horses, and in 
martial exercises. He was fonder of hunting 
than any of his companions ; and even court- 
ed danger when engaged in the chase. 
Once, when a bear rushed upon him, he did 
not dechne the combat : the beast tore him 
from his horse, and inflicted such wounds, 
that Cyrus ever after retained the scars of 
them, but at last he killed the bear. The 
person who ran first to assist the wounded 
Cyrus, was made a happy man by the grati- 
tude with which he returned this kindness. 
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His sincerity and faithfulness to his pro* 
mises have been already mentioned. As a 
governor^ he secured the esteem and afiec* 
tion of those who served him. If any one 
vras punctual in the execution of his orders, 
he never suffered his diligence to go unre- 
warded; for this reason, he was well served 
in all his enterprises. To those of his 
friends whose attachment he was assured of, 
and whom he looked upon as proper persons 
to assist him in accomplishing his designs, be 
endeavoured to prove himself a most power- 
ful assistant in every thing which he found 
they desired. No one, except Orontas, ever 
attempted to desert from Cyrus to the king; 
though many left the service of the latter for 
that of the prince, because they thought that 
their merit would be more worthily rewarded 
by Cyrus. What happened at his death, 
made it evident that he knew how to select 
those for his private friends who were faith- 
ful, constant, and affectionate. Even when 
he was killed, all his favourites, except 
Ariffius, who commanded the left wing, died 
fighting for him, whom, even in death, they 
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resolved never to abandon^. But though 
he so remarkably succeeded in gaining and 
securing the affections of his friends, his 
character affords a striking example, that the 
best and noblest qualities will not make us 
either good or happy, if one bad passion is 
suffered to remain uncontrolled. 

The battle in which Cyrus feD, is called 
the battle of Cunaxa, beeause it was fought 
near a town of that name, situated a Uttle to 
the north of Babylon. When the prince 
was killed, Che Greeks were engaged in pur- 
suit of the flying Persians; but Ariasus, and 
the Asiatic troops under his command, soon 
perceived the unhappy fate of Cyrus, whose 
head and right hand were cut off immediate- 
ly after his death, and carried about the 
aeldt. 

This terrible proof of the death of Cyrus, 
inspired the right wing and centre of the 
king's army with fresh courage, and they 
advanced with alacrity. The troops under 
Ariseus did not wait for the assault, but fled, 

• Spelman, p. 94^104. f lb. p. 104 
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without stopping, till they reached the place 
where they had encamped the day before. 
In the mean time, the Greeks remained in 
the persuasion that the prince had been 
victorious. None of the king's troops had 
dared to offer any opposition to their steady 
courage and military discipline, and they 
supposed that the prince himself had been 
equally successful*. 

But the sun was now setting; and the 
Greeks, wondering that they had neither 
seen Cyrus, nor received any orders from 
him, resolved to return to their camp: for 
they had not had any dinner, and stood in need 
both of rest and refreshment. When they 
arrived, they found the baggage plundered, 
and nearly all the provisions carried off. 
Most of them were, therefore, obliged to go 
to rest without any supper; but they con- 
soled themselves by the belief of having 
gained a complete victory t. 

The generals assembled at day-break, still 
wondering that they received no news of 

• JVlitford, p. 200, &«. f lb. 202. 
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-Cyrns. To put an end to this painful un- 
certainty, they resolved to go in search of 
him; and, by the time the sun had risen, 
9il was ready for marching. Just then two 
officers of high rank in the Asiatic army 
anrived, bringing the sad intelligence of the 
fate of Cyrus. They added, that Ariasus 
had conducted the remaining troops to the 
pilace of their last encampment, where he 
would wait that day for the Greeks, but had 
resolved to set out on the morrow for Ionia*. 
The generals and the rest of the Greeks, 
hearing this, were greatly afflicted. How- 
ever, they would not immediately give up 
their lofty expectations. Clearchus, recover- 
ing from his astonishment, said, " Would to 
God Cyrus was alive ! but, since he is dead, 
let Ariseus know that we have overcome the 
king, and, as you see, meet with no further 
resistance. At the same time, assure Ariseus 
from us, that if he wiU come hither, we will 
place him upon the throne ; for those who 

• Mitford, p. 203. 
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gain the victory, gain with it a right to com- 
mand *." This is another of the dangerous 
coYisequences of war. Victorious soldierSi 
with arms in their hands, are too apt to think 
that '^ might makes right.'* Avarice and 
ambition were doubtless the motives which 
induced the Greeks to make this offer. 
They had been looking forward to the en- 
joyment of riches and power, ui case Cyrus 
had been successiiil; and they flattered them- 
selves that these might still be obtained from 
the gratitude of Ariaeus, if, by their means, 
he should be placed upon the throne "f". 

4 Two of the Grecian generals returned 
with the Persian officers, to bring back the 
answet of Ariseus. While they were gone, 
the victorious Greeks were reduced to the 
necessity of killing their beasts of burden for 
food, and of breaking up the empty and 
useless baggage-waggons for fuel. They 
also collected, for this purpose, Persian ar- 
rows, darts, and wooden shields, which were 
scattered in immense numbers over the field 

• Spelraan, p. 115. f Mitford, p. 204. 
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of battle. They were all very busy in these 
employments, when some heralds arrived, 
demanding, in the name of the king and of 
Tissaphemes, to speak with the generals. 
They brought a haughty message^ stating, 
that the king required the Greeks to come 
and surrender their arms at his gate, and 
said, that on no other condition would he 
show them favour or mercy. Imagine what 
a damp this threw upon their spirits! Just 
before, in the pride of victory, they looked 
upon themselves as arbiters of the fate of 
Persia: now they were addressed as slaves 
and prisoners. How desirable is that steady 
equanimity which is not only capable of 
judging of the present, but prepared to meet 
the future ! The restless, lively imagination 
of the Greeks, as soon as one bright vision 
had sunk in darkness, employed itself in 
painting another; and now, like people who 
have been elated beyond measure, their spi- 
rits became proportionably depressed. The 
message of the king at once opened their 
eyes to the sad realities of their situation. 
The extent of hostile country, the rivers, 
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the mountains, and the deserts, whicb most 
be crossed before they could reach their na- 
tive land; the uncertainty of assistance from 
Aria^us ; all thie dangers of a long retreal, 
arose in gloomy prospect before them* 
Some showed signs of despondency; others 
formed new projects, and were for offering 
their services to the king; but Cleanor^ the 
Atcadian, the eldest of the generals, could 
not repress his indignation: " We will soon- 
er die, than deliver up our arms!'* exclaimed 
he. A long discussion followed, in which 
they found it impossible to agree in opinion, 
and at length resolved that Clearchus 
should decide. That bold and politic ge- 
neral answered, in the name of all the 
Greeks, " If the king desires our friendship, 
we want our arms for his service: if be 
means enmity, we want them for our own 
safety." The messenger promised to deliver 
this answer faithfully; and then said, he had 
something further in commission. This 
was, that while they remained in tibeir pre- 
sent situation, the king granted them a 
truce; but,^if they moved anywhere dse, 
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he should consider them as enemies. Cle« 
archus immediately replied, ^'Be it so." 
" How?" said the messenger. " Truce if 
we stay, and war if we move," replied Cle- 
archus: nor would he give a more decided 
answer*. 

Soon after the departure of the king's 
messengers, the deputies returned from 
Ariseus, reporting that he declined the offer 
of assistance in obtaining the Persian throne; 
but that he was desirous the Greeks should 
accompany his march back to Ionia, and 
would, therefore, wait for them in his pre- 
sent camp till the next morning. It was now 
nearly time to decide, but Clearchus ac- 
quainted no one with his resolution. When 
the sun was set, he assembled the generals 
and captains, and after pointing out the im- 
possibility of crossing the Tigris without 
boats, in pursuit of the king, and of remain- 
ing where they were without provisions, he 
informed them that he had consulted the 
gods by sacrifice, and that the victims were 

• Mitford, p. 204—206. 
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favourable to the design of joining the friencb 
of Cyrus. He then issued the following or* 
ders: '^ Let every man retire, and sup upon 
what he has; and when the horn sounds to 
rest, pack up your baggage: when it sounds 
a second time, charge the sumpter-horses; 
and when a third time, fc^ow your leader, 
and let the baggs^e march nest to the riveri 
and the heavy-armed men cover it." 

The generals and captains, hearing this, 
departed, and did as they were directed; 
Clearchus having taken upon himself the 
command of the army. Every body sub- 
mitted to him ; not because he was elected 
chief, but because they were sensible that he 
alone was equal to the oiBce, the rest of the 
generals being without experience*. 

As soon as it was dark, three hundred 
foot soldiers, and forty horse, all Thracians, 
deserted to the king. Clearchus conducted 
the rest, in the manner he had appointed; 
and, about midnight, they arrived at the 
camp of Ariaeus. The men were drawn up^ 

* Spelman, p. 123-*I?5. 
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and stood to their arms, while the generals 
and captains went in a body to the tent of 
AriaeuSy where both he and they, with the 
most considerable men about him, took an 
oath not to betray one another, and to be- 
come allies. The Asiatics also swore to 
conduct the Greeks without deceit. This 
was the substance of their oath, which was, 
as usual on important occasions, preceded 
by a sacrifice: the victims were a boar, a 
bull, a wolf, and a ram, whose blood being all 
mixed together in the hollow of a shield^ 
the Greeks dipped their swords into it, and 
the Asiatics their spears. When they had thus 
pledged their faith, Clearchus said: '^Since^ 
O Ariasus, your route and ours are the same, 
say what is your opinion concerning out 
march? Shall we return the same way we 
came, or have you thought of any other 
more convenient?" Ariaeus answered: **If 
we return the same way we came, we shall 
all perish with hunger; since we are now 
entirely destitute of provisions. Though 
the way we now propose to take is longer^ 
yet we shall be in no want. We must make 
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our first marches as long as ever we can; 
for if we can once gain two or three days' 
march of the king, it will not, after that, be 
in his power to overtake us. This/' said he, 
"is my opinion*." 

The armies continued together for several 
days, and every thing seemed to promise 
peace and good faith. The king then sent 
Tissaphernes to treat with the Greeks. He 
promised that they shotdd be safely conduct- 
ed home, and supplied with provisions on 
their way. These promises were solemnly 
confirmed by oath; and when Tissaphernes 
took leave, he informed the Greeks, that the 
king had bestowed, upon him the extensive 
government lately enjoyed by Cyrus. He 
added, that he should require some time to 
prepare for so long a journey, but would re- 
turn as soon as possible, and himself conduct 
them on their wayf . 

« Spelman, p. 12(U.128. f Mitford, p. 213, &c 
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B J how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth with occasion. 

Shakspeasc 



Though the Greeks and Ariaeus still remain- 
ed together, it appears, from the account of 
Xenophon, that each party had been intent 
on making separate terms with the king; 
and that, at the same time, they had neglected 
each other. At length coolness prevailed 
on the side of Ariasus, and suspicion on that 
of the Greeks, to whom the hours appeared 
to pass very heavily, during twenty days 
which they waited for Tissaphemes ♦. 
At length he arrived with his forces. 

• Mitford, ToL y. p. 81& 
T 
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This was to be the signal for departure, and 
they set out accordingly: the satrap leading 
the way, and providing a market, at which the 
Greeks might obtain a supply of provisions. 
Ariseus marched at the head of the barba- 
rians who had served under Cyrus, and en- 
camped with Tissx^phernes and Orontaa the 
satrap of Armenia, each of whom command- 
ed a numerous army. The Greeks, who 
felt very suspicious of the barbarians, 
marched by themselves, having guides to 
conduct them* They always formed ^ se- 
parate encampment, tjiree or four miles frw 
the Asiatics, who were also on theip g^^rd 
against the Greeks, as if they had be?n eoe- 
jxust». Sometimes quarrels ^rose between 
the foraging parties, which incre9^e4 (heir 
mutual distrust. The Greeks, pbse^ifig 
the good terms on which A^rieeus ^ppear^d to 
he with the king's officers, believi^, tjbat a 
report which they had heard* that he h^ 
obtained a pardon for having jpiaed in the 
late rebellion, was well founded; and this 
increased their svspieions*. 

• Mitford, ib. and 216. 
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In three days the army reached the wall 
of Media, a fortified line, intended, like the 
Picts' wall erected by the Romans in Eng- 
land, or the immense wall of China, to de- 
fend a whole country against the incursions 
of barbarians. The wall of Media was built 
of brick. It was twenty feet thick, and one 
hundred feet high. Its length is said to 
have been sfeventy toiles*. 

In two days more, nfter crossing some 
canals, they came to the river Tigris. Here 
they encamped close to a populous city call- 
ed Sitace, and near a large and beautiful 
park, thickly shaded with a great variety of 
trees* The barbarian camp was on the 
other side of the Tigris, out of sight of the 
Greeks. After supper, as Proxenus and his 
youiig friend were walking before the tents, 
a stranger approached the outguards, and 
asked to speak with Proxenus or Clearchus. 
When Proxenus told him that he was the 
person, the man said, Ariaeus had sent him 
to give information that the barbarians in- 

• Mitford, p. 216. 
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tended to attack them that nighty and also 
to break down the bridge over the Tigris^ 
that the Greeks might be shut in between 
the river and the canaL The generals paid 
butUttle regard to this message, believing 
it was only a contrivance of the Persians to 
fasten them forward; for if the Greeks had 
chosen to take possesedon of the fertile 
country, enclosed lUce an island, between the 
canal and the Tigris, they n^ght probaUy 
have maintained themselves ^there, in de- 
fiance of the whole force of the empire. 
The Greeks, who had no desire to remain 
in Persia, entertained no such project: they 
"went quietly to rest, and passed the night 
without interruption. In the morning they 
were again alarmed by intelligence that they 
would be attacked while passing the river; 
but this proved as groundless as the former 
report, and they passed the bridge, which 
was supported by thirty-seven boats, without 
any difficulty ^, 
. In the map to which we have referredj the 

* Spelman, p. 141^—150. 
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-retaining track of the Greeks is drawn in a 
northerly direction from the field of battle. 
After crossing the line, which represents the 
wall of Media, it passes through the fertile 
district between the canal and the Tigris, 
which the Persians were so much afraid 
that the Greeks would seiase for their own. 
After having crossed the river by the bridge 
of boats, they still proceeded towards the 
north, along the left bank of the Tigris. 

Nothing remarkable happened during a 

march of four days, when they reached a 

large town called Opis. Soon afterwards 

they entered a desert of such extent, that 

they were six days in crossing it. They 

then arrived at some villages belonging to 

Parysatis: here Tissaphernes gave the 

Greeks leave to plunder, but not to sei^e 

the inhabitants*. These poor villagers had 

the misfortune to be the slaves of Parysatis, 

and were punished for the share which she 

had taken in the plot of Cyrus. This is one 

■• MitfiA^, p. 217, &c 
T S 
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of the evils of war: the humble and the iimo*- 
cent are often ibrced to bear the miseries 
caused by the pride and guilt of the power- 
ful. 

Another desert offered a weary march 
of five days, always keeping near the river. 
The armies then reached a more plentifiil 
country, watered by the river Zabatus, and 
halted for three days to refresh themselves. 
In this time of leisure the mutual ill-will of 
the Greeks and Persians showed itself more 
than ever, and made Clearchus very uneasy. 
He could not, however, discover any thing 
that appeared like a design against the 
Greeks, nor any probable cause for that 
jealousy which the Persians evidently felt, 
and which irritated the Greeks against them. 
He was the more uneasy, because he had 
reason to distrust one of his own generals, 
Menon, a faithless and ambitious man, who, 
not concealing his dislike of the superiority 
of Clearchus, (to whose experience and abili- 
ties the other generals cheerfully submitted,) 
had endeavoured to withdraw the affection 
and respect of the soldiers from their chief* 
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Besides this, Menon was very intimate with 
Arisetrs, and had been by him introduced to 
Tissaphernes ; while the circumstances of 
the meeting, and the conversation that had 
passed in it, were unknown ♦• After revolv- 
ing these painful thoughts in his mind, Cle- 
archus resolved to request an interview with 
Tissaphernes, that he might, if possible, 
put an end to these jealousies, before they 
broke out into open hostility. He there- 
fore sent to let Tissaphemess know, that 
he desired to speak with him. A conference 
was readily granted, and Clearchus spoke 
as follows : " I am sensible, O Tissaphernes ! 
that we have sworn and pledged our faith 
not to do any injury to one another. Not- 
withstanding which, I observe you are upon 
your guard against us, as against an enemy; 
and we, perceiving this, stand also upon our 
guard. As I am of opinion that mistakes 
are easiest removed by conferences, I come 
with an intention of convincing you, that you 
have no reason to distrust us; for, to men- 

• Mitlbrd, p. 218. 
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6on that first, which is of the greatest eon« 
sequence, our oaths, to which we have caUed 
the gods to witness, forbid us to be ene- 
mies; atodthat person who is conscious to 
himself of having neglected them, in my 
opinion, can never be happy. For, whoever 
becomes the object of divine wrath, I know 
no swiftness can save him-— no darkness hide 
him-^no strong place defend him; since, in 
all places, all things are subject to their 
power, and every where they are equally 
Ifnrds of alL As to human advantages, I 
look upon you to be the greatest we can 
have at this juncture; for, while we are with 
you, every road is pervious, every river pass- 
able, and we ar^sure to know no want; but 
without you, every road becomes obscure, 
every river impassable, every multitude ter- 
rible, and solitude the most terrible of all, 
for that is attended mth the want of every 
thing. In these circumstances, therefore, 
who would be so mad as not to desire to be 
your friend!" Clearchus then endeavoured 
to convince Tissaphemes that it was also for 
hU interest to secure the friendship of the 
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Greeks, at the same time offering to serve 
him by subduing the Pisidians, or any other 
people who might rebel against his govern- 
ment; concluding with these woirds: "When 
I consider all these things, I am so much 
surprised to find you diffident of us, that I 
would willingly know the person who is so 
powerful an orator, as to persuade you that 
we form designs against you *•" 

Tissaphemes, in his reply, endeavoured to 
coaviace Clearchus, that if he had desired 
to destroy the Greeks, they were so much 
in his power that it might easily be accom- 
plished; but, on >the contrary, he was de- 
sirous of cultivating their friendship, and 
proving his faithfulness to them. He added, 
that he considered it most for his own inte- 
rest to be upon good terms with them. Cle- 
archus, thinking all he said was true, re- 
plied: "Since, therefore, we have so many 
motives to be friends, do not those, who by 
calumnies endeavour to make us enemies, 
deserve the severest punishment?'* 

* Spelman, p. 151—155. 
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" If }rou»" said Tissapherness ** widi thd 
rest of the generals and c^qptains, will come 
to meinpubliCi I will acquaint you with those 
who say that you have designs against me 
and my army.'* " I will bring theiii all,'* an* 
swered Clearchusi ''and let you know, in 
my tunii whence I received my information 
jDonceming you." When the conference was 
over^ Tissaphemes pressed Clearchus to stay 
and sup with him*. Now the circumstance 
of eating together, was considered by the 
ancient Greeks and Persians, as it now is 
by the Arabs, to bind friendship by a sacred 
ttef; and when Clearchus returned to the 
camp, it was evident that he thought very 
favourably of Tis^hemesj:. He assem- 
bled the principal Grecian officers, and re- 
lated what had passed between himself and 
the satrap. The generals strongly objected 
to the proposal now made to them, and said 
tUat it was very imprudent to risk all the 
generals and captains together in the barba- 

• Spelman, p. 156— 15a f Mitford, p. 219. 
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lian campf on the faith of a man who was 
known to be so perfidious. Clearchus^ how- 
ever^ urged the point so vehemently, that at 
length he prevailed on four of the generals, 
Menon, Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, and 
also twenty captains, to accompany him. 
They were followed by about two liundred 
inferior officers and soldiers, who, under 
pretence of marketing, went to gratify their 
curiosity. On arriving at the tent of Tissa^ 
phernes, the generals were immediately ad« 
mitted; the others waited without. Present? 
ly a signal was observed, and instantly the 
generals within the tent were seized, whil^ 
those who waited for them on the outside 
were massacred. Then a body of barbarian 
horse issued &om the camp, scoured tho 
plain, and killed all the Greeks they mel 
with, both freemen and slaves *, 

The Greeks who remained in the camp, 
had no suspicion of the terrible event whicli 
h&d just taken place. They were, howevei^ 
astonished and alarmed, by observing the 

* Mi(f9r4 ^ nh Ac 
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violence i^hich the Persian horse were coid- 
mitting in the plain. At this moment an 
Arcadian^ who had followed the generals, 
arrived) miserably wounded, and gave intel- 
ligence of what had passed at the tent of 
Tissaphemes. The Ghreeks immediately ran 
to arms, expecting that their camp would 
be assaulted. Happily, this was not the 
case ; but ArisBus, with some other Persians, 
who had been the friends of Cyrus, ap- 
proached, and desired the remaining gene- 
rals and captains to come out and receive 
a message from the king. Cheirisophusi 
(the Lacedaemonian who had joined Cyriis 
at Issus,) was accidentally absent with a 
foraging party, and there were only two 
generals left in the camp: these obeyed Aa 
summons, and went out, accompanied by 
Xenophon, who was anxious to gain some 
intelligence of his friend Proxenus. They 
advanced very cautiously, and stopped as 
soon as they were' within hearing*. Ariseus 
then spoke to them as follows: *' Clearchusi 

• Mitford, p 221. 
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Ghreeks! haying beto found guilty ^f vio* 
latiBg both his oath and the articles of peace, 
is justly punished with death ; while Proxe* 
nus and Menon, for having given informa- 
tion of his treasonable designs, are in great 
honour. Of you the king demands your 
arms, for he says they are his, as having be- 
longed to Cyrus, who was his subject*. 

Cleanor, an honest old soldier^ but no 
politician, without considering what might 
be the consequence of irritating the Per- 
sons, exclaimed, ^* O Ariaeus! thou most 
wicked of all men, and the rest of you who 
were friends to Cyrus! have you no regard 
either to the gods ox to men? You, who 
after you have sworn to us to look upon our 
friends and enemies as your own, now con- 
spire with Tissaphernes, the most impious 
and deceitful of all men, to betray us, and 
having both destroyed those persons to 
whom you gave your oaths, and deceived 
the rest of us, now. come with our enemies 

* Spelman, p. 161. 
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to invade us!" To this, Ariasus replied: 
*' But it first appeared that Cleaxchus was 
forming designs against Tissaphernes, Oron- 
tas, and the rest of us* !^' Xenophon^ see* 
ing that no person in authority appeared 
capable of managing the conference to ad- 
vantage, ventured to speak t. '^ If Ciear- 
chus/' said he, '^contrary to his oath, has 
been guilty of a violation of the peace, he is 
justly punished; for it is just that those 
who are guilty of perjury, should be put to 
dcAth. However, send Proxenus and Me- 
non to us, since they are both your benefac- 
tors, and our commanders ; for it is evident, 
that being friends to both of us, they will 
endeavour to advise that which is. the best 
for both." To this the Pearsiaiis made no 
answer; hut having conferred together for a 
considerable trnxe, they departed^. 

• Spelman, p. 162, ftc f Mitford, p. 222. 

$ Spebaan, p. 163. 
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On that melancboly evenings but few sol- 
diers attended the parade; few fires were 
lighted; many touched no food, nor even 
entered their tents, but threw themselves on 
the ground, not to sleep, but to. reflect on 
their fbrlom situation. Xenophon shared 
the general affliction; but his mind was not 
overwhelmed by it. He considered that 
great difficulties are to be surmounted by 
great exertions. While he anxiously waited 
to see what measures would be taken by the 
remaining generals, he observed, with deep 
concern, that instead of exerting themselves 



pbon has Dot said how he received tlie account which 
he has given as certain. But, according to his report, 
they were all carried to the king, bj whose orders they 
were beheaded, except Menon, who did not then lose 
his life, though equally guilty of assisting Cyrus. 
Neither was he at last behead^, like the rest, which 
was looked upon as the most honourable death; but 
after being tortured, and confined for a year, he was 
executed like an ordinary criminal *. Those who are 
themselves perfidious, dislike and punish treachery in 
others. 

^ MitfMd» p. 939; and Spdnuu, p, 173. 
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in proportion to the emergency, they yielded 
to a despondency which made them neglect 
all precaution. Every one expected that at 
day-hreak the Persians would attack the 
camp, yet no council was held, no orders 
were given, no preparation of any kind was 
made^. Oppressed by these uneasy reflec- 
tions, Xenophon was for some time restless and 
wakeful; at length he fell asleep, and dream- 
ed that it thundered, and that lightning fall- 
ing upon the house of his father, set it in 
a blaze. He awoke in a fright, but consi- 
dered his dream as a happy omen, in one 
respect; because, while he was in a situation 
of danger and difficulty, he 3aw a great light 
proceeding from Jupiter; on the other hand, 
he was afraid that as this dream was sent 
by Jupiter, the king of the gods, the fire 
appearing to blaze all round him, might por- 
tend that he should not be able to get out 
of the king s territories, but would be sur- 
rounded on all sides with difficulties f. 
, These conlradictory thoughts filled him 

* Mitford) p. ^6, &Q. f Spelman, p. MS, 
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with perplexity. He meditated for awhile 
on his dream, and then his thoughts took 
another direction. " Why do I lie here?*' 
said he to himself: " the night wears away, 
and as soon as day appears, the enemy will 
probably attack us. Yet no one makes pre- 
paration for defence, or takes any care about 
it ; but here we lie, as if we were allowed to 
live in quiet. From what city do I expect 
a general to perform these things? What 
age do I wait for? I( I abandon myself to 
the enemy this day, I shall never live to see 
another.*' Roused by this consideration, he 
sprang from his bed, and called together 
the captains who had served under Proxe- 
nus. " Fellow soldiers !" said he, " I can 
neither sleep, nor lie any longer, when I 
consider the condition to which we are re- 
duced. For it is plain the enemy would not 
have declared war against us, had they not 
first made the necessary preparations ; while, 
on our side, none takes any care how we 
may resist them in the best manner possi* 
ble. If we are remiss, and fall under the 

u 3 
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power of the king, what have we to expect 
from him, who cut off the head and hand of 
his own brother, even after he was dead, and 
fixed them upon a stake*?" He then en- 
deavoured to convince them how urgent 
was the necessity for immediately choosing 
a successor to the general whom they bad 
lost. For himself, he said, that he was 
ready to do his best in any situation, and 
would either comniand or obey, as they 
thought he could be the most usefql. With 
regard to the prospect before them, he ob- 
served that it depended on themselves to 
make it good or bad ; for he was confident 
that energy and prudence united, migbt 
carry them through all their difficulties f. 

At this period Xenophon was about five 
and twenty |, and, as we have said, had no 
conmiand in the army, where he was only 
known as the friend of Proxenus. It was 
a bold undertaking for so young a man, with 
no friends to support him, to attempt rous- 

♦ Spelman, p. 178—180. f Mifford, p. 22a 

:{: lb. p, 380, &c 
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ing the generals and the whohe army from 
their despondency; but it is in moments of 
difficulty that strong minds, feeling and ex- 
erting their own powers, astonish and govern 
their companions by the fertiKty of resource 
and invention which they display. 

When Xenophon had finished speaking, 
all the captains, except one, requested him 
to take the command upon himself. This 
man, whose name was ApoUonides, affected 
to speak in the Boeotian dialect: he ad« 
vised them to throw themselves upon the 
king's mercy, and began to recount the diffi* 
culties of their situation. Xenophon inter- 
rupted him with indignation, and said that 
** he was a disgrace to the Grecian name.** 
After some further discussion, it vas found 
tliat ApoUonides was not a Greek, and he 
was immediately deprived of his command*. 

The next step was to call a council of all 
the remaining generals and captains. When 
they were assembled, their number amount- 
ed to about a hundred, who placed them- 

* Spelman, p. 192^184. 
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selves before the quarter nvhere the heavy- 
armed men lay encamped. It was now 
nearly midnight, and Hieronymus of Elis, 
the oldest of the captains who had served 
under Proxenus, addressed them thus: Fel- 
low soldiers! we have thought proper, in 
the present juncture, both to assemble 
ourtelves and call you together, to the end 
we may, if possible, consider of something 
to our advantage. Do you, O Xenophon ! 
represent to them what you have laid before 
us ♦." 

Thus called upon, Xenophon opened the 
business of the meeting. After enforcing 
the necessity for exertion, and the effect 
which their example must have upon the 
men, he recommended them to appoint gene- 
rals and captains in place of those who were 
slain, and then to assemble and encourage 
the soldiers. "For," said he, "no doubt 
you must have observed, as well as I, how 
dejectedly they came to their quarters, and 
how heavily they went upon guard; so that 

* Spelman, p* 185. 
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while they are in this disposition, I do not 
know what service can, either by night or 
by day, be expected from them. They have 
at present nothing before their eyes but suf- 
ferings: if any one could turn their thoughts 
to action, it would greatly encourage them. 
For you know that neither numbers nor 
strength give the victory, but that side 
which, with the assistance of the gods, at- 
tacks with the greatest resolution, is gene- 
rally irresistible. As, therefore, we are sen- 
sible of these things, it behoves us at this 
critical juncture, both to act with courage 
ourselves, and to exhort the rest to do the 
same.'' 

Then Cheirisophus, the Lacedsemonian, 
jsaid: '^Before this time, O Xenophon! I 
knew no more of you, than that you were 
an Athenian; but now, I commend both 
your words and actions, and wish we had 
many in the army like you, for it would be 
a general good. And now, fellow soldiers! 
let us lose no time: those of you who want 
commanders, depart immediately and choose 
(hem; when that is done, come into the mid* 
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die of the camp, and bring them with yon. 
After that, we will call the rest of the sol- 
diere hither *•" 

From this speech of CheirisophuS) we 
may fairly conclude that Xenophon was care- 
fuly by his modesty and discretion, to pre- 
vent that jealousy which his abilities might 
otherwise have excited, in those who were so 
much superior to himself in years and experi- 
ence. 

After this Timasion was chosen general 
in the room of Clearchus, Zanthides instead 
of Socrates, Cleanor instead of Agias, Phile- 
sius in the room of Menon, and Xenophon 
in that of Proxenus. 

As soon as the election was over, it being 
then near break of day, the officers advanced 
to the middle of the camp, appointed the 
outguard, and then assembled the drmy. 
Cheirisophus spoke first, and addressed 
them thus: *' Soldiers! we are at present 
under great difficulties. However, we ought 
to emerge from these circumstances like 
brave men, and not be cast down; but en- 

* Spelman, p. 185—188. 
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deavour to redeem ourselves by a glorious 
victory* If that is impossible, let us die 
with honour, and never fall alive under the 
power of the enemy." 

Cleanor next reminded the soldiers of the 
perfidy of Tissaphemes and Aria&us, and 
then said: ^^ It behoves us, who have these 
things before our eyes, not only to take care 
that these men do not again betray us, but 
also to fight with all possible bravery, and 
submit to what the gods shall determine." 
Then Xenophon rose up, dressed for the 
war in the most splendid armour he could 
provide; for he thought, if the gods granted 
him victory, these ornaments would become 
a conqueror; and, if he were to die, they 
would decorate his faU. While he was en- 
couraging the soldiers to hope for a favouiv 
able termination of thea difficulties^ one of 
the company sneezed. This was one of those 
unexpected accidents which the ancients 
considered as ominous, and all the soldiers 
at once adored the god. Then Xenophon 
said, ^' Since, O soldiers ! while we were 
spealdng of safety, Jupiter the Preserver 
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sent us an omen, I think we ought to make 
a vow to offer sacrifice to this god, in 
thanksgiving for our preservation^ in that 
place where we first reach the territories of 
our friends; and also to the rest of the 
gods, in the best manner we are able. Who- 
ever, then, is of this opinion, let hiih hM 
up his hand." And they all held up their 
hands; then made their vows, and sung the 
Paean*. 

It is said that, no ancient writer has in- 
sisted more on the necessity of consulting 
the gods by auguries and oracles, than 
Xenophonf. In this respect, he differs 
very much from his countryman, Thucydides, 
who never pretended to have any faith in 
such things. Neither are we sure that 
Xenophon really believed them. Perhaps, 
as he sa,w the religion of the Greeks did not 
restrain them from committing wicked ac- 
tions, he might endeavour to support the 
credit of a superstition which could sometimes 
be employed for good purposes, and fre- 

• Spelnum, p. 188—192. f ItoUin, torn. v. p. 20. 
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qnendy affi)rded an easy means of governing 
the ignorant multitude. On this account, 
it is possible that he said more, on the sub- 
ject of auguries, than he really thought; 
and the presence of mind with which h^ 
arailed himself of the trifling accident above 
mentioned, at a moment when it was so 
necessary to revive the spirits of the soldiers, 
strengthens this supposition. 

From a state of utter despondency, the 
army was thus excited to hope and cheerful- 
ness. The soldiers gladly received permis- 
sion to take from the inhabitants of the rich 
country they were going to traverse, what- 
ever they desired to possess ♦• In order to 
lighten their march as much as possible, 
Xenophon persuaded them to bum their 
waggons atnd their tents. Those who pos- 
sessed more baggage than they needed, 
gave thdir superfluities to others who were 
in* want. They threw the rest into the fire, 
and then went to dinner. While they were 

* Mitfi>rd, p. 232. 
X. 
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eating, Mithridates advanced witli. abpuit 
thirty horse; and desiring the generals to 
come within hearings he said, " O Greeks* 
I was fidthfol to Cyrus, as you yourselves 
know, and now wish weU to you; and do as- 
sure you, that while I remain here, I am un- 
der great apprehensions. So, that if I saw 
you taking sahitary resolutions, I would come 
over to you, and hring all my people with 
me. Inform me, therefore, of what you re- 
solve; for I am your friend and well-wisbac, 
and desire to join you in your march." The 
generak had now learned caution by expe** 
rience. They consulted together ; and t\m 
is the answer they thought proper to return, 
Cheirisophus speaking in the name of the 
rest: " We resolve, if we are suffered to re- 
tun^ home, to march through the country 
with a^ little damage as possible ; but, if any 
one opposes our march, to fight ouur way 
through in the best manner we are able.** 
Mitbridates then endeavoured to show them 
how impossible it would be to return in safety, 
without the king's cpnsent. This rendered 
him suspected. Besides, a person belonging 
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to Tisdaphernes was observed in Ins ccmi- 
pany*, and therefore the conference was 
alnruptly cIo6ed*f. 

As soon as the soldiers had dined, the 
army passed Ae river Zabatas^ marching in 
order of battle. They were arranged in the 
form of a hollow square^ with the baggage, 
and those who took caare of it, in the centre t* 
None of the generals appear to have been 
appointed to the office of commander-in- 
chief; but die superior abilities and elo- 
quence of X^iophon, gave him so much 
influ^xce in the council, that he, in great 
measare, directed dieir proceedings. Chei- 
risophus being a Lacedaemonian, was in- 
trusted with die command of the front, as 
the most honouraUe station. The older 
generals took charge of the flanks; and 
Timasion and Xenophon, who were the two 
youngest, brought up the rear§. The army, 
marching in this order, had proceeded but 
a little way, before Mithridates again made 

• Spelmao, p. a04,&c t Mitfbrd, p. S34. 

t Spelman, p. 909. § Mitford, p. 233. 
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his appearance, with but two hundred horse, 
and four hundred archers and slingers. He 
approached as if with friendly intentions; 
but, when he came near, his men discharged 
arrows and stones, and wounded some of 
the Greeks, who were unable to return the 
assault, because their bows would not carry 
so far as those of the Persians* XenophiMi 
therefore resolved to pursue Mithridates; 
but his heavy-armed men and targeteers 
were all on foot, and could not overtake the 
enemy* The barbarian horse wounded 
them as they fled, shooting backwards ss 
they were riding away; and as far as the 
Qreeks were advanced in the pursuit, so far 
were they obliged to retreat fighting, hi 
the evening, when they arrived at the vfl- 
lages where they intended to encamp, the 
troops again appeared to be disheartened; 
and Cheirisophus united with the elder 
generals in blaming Xenophon for leaving 
the main body to pursue the enemy, and ex- 
posing himself without any possibility of 
hurtipg them ♦. 

« Spelmai>, p. 806, &c. 
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Xenophon heard this, and candidly ac- 
knowledged they had reason to blame him^ 
and that they were justified by the event; 
for he had gained no advantage by pursuing 
the enemy, and found it very difficult to re- 
treat But though he made this confession, 
he was so far from sharing the despondency 
of the rest, that he asserted the attack they 
had sustained had been useful instead of in- 
jurious, by showing the Greeks what mea- 
sures were necessary for their future pro- 
tection. " If we mean,*' said he, " to hinder 
the enemy from disturbing our march, we 
must immediately provide ourselves with 
slingers and horse." There were some Rho- 
dians in the army, who were expert slingers; 
and Xenophon proposed offering a reward 
to them, and others who might unite with 
them. He also advised selecting from the 
horses they employed in carrying the bag- 
gage, such as were fittest for the purpose ; 
that so they might have a body of horse 
and slingers in readiness, to repel skirmish- 
ing attacks. These things were immediately 
resolved upon, and the same night two hun- 

X 3 
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dred men offered themselves as slingers. 
The next day horses and horsemen were 
appointed, to the number of fifty; and they 
were provided with buff coats and corslets. 
The command of the horse was given to 
Lycius, an Athenian*. 

Durii^g the flight, Nicarchus, an Arcadian 
captain, deserted to the Persians, with about 
twenty men. It was supposed that the con- 
ference held with Mithridates at dinner- 
time, by affording an opportunity of cor- 
rupting the soldiers, had led to this. The 
generals, therefore, resolved to grant no 
more conferences, nor even to receive a 
message, while they remained in the enemy's 
country ; for they had experienced so many 
acts of treachery, that they thought their 
security depended on refusing every kind of 
intercourse"!". 

The Greeks halted that day, in order to 
make the equipment of the slingers and horse- 
men as complete as possible}. The next 
morning they marched earlier than usual; 

• Spelman, p. 207—210. f Mitford, p. 235, Ac. 

t lb. p. 236. 
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for they had a valley formed by a torrent 
to cross, and were afraid the enemy would 
attack them while they were passing it. 
They had but just accomplished this, when 
Mithridates appeared again, with a thousand 
horse, and four thousand slingers and arch- 
ers. With this force he had undertaken to 
deliver the Greeks into the power of Tissa- 
phernes ; for having, in the last action, with 
only a small force, wounded some of Xeno- 
phon's men, without receiving any injury in 
return, he felt a contempt for them. This 
time, however, the Greeks were better pre- 
pared; and when Mithridates came within 
reach of their slings and arrows, the tnun- 
pet sounded, and the tcrgeteers and heavy- 
armed men, who had previously received 
the necessary orders, attacked the enemy, 
the new body of horse charging at the same 
time. The Persians did not wait to receive 
them, but immediately fled to the valley. In 
the pursuit they lost many of their foot-sol- 
diers, ^nd about eighteen of the horse were 
taken prisoners *. 

* Spelman, p. 210, &C. 
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The Grreeks inarched the rest of that day 
without interruption, and came to the riyer 
Tigris. On its bank stood a large deserted 
city, called Larissa, which had formerly been 
inhabited by the Medes* It was surrounded 
by a wall twenty-five feet thick, and one 
hundred feet high. Close to the city they 
observed a pyramid of stone^ two hundred 
feet in height. A great number of the 
neighbouring villagers, alarmed, probably, 
by the sight of such large bodies of armed 
men, had taken refuge in this pyramid. The 
next day they passed another deserted city 
called Mespila. On the day following, Tis- 
saphernes appeared with a large army. He 
approached, but seemed afraid of hazarding 
a battle; though he ordered his men to 
annoy the Greeks with their slings and 
bows. The Rhodian slingers and Cretan 
archers, returned the attack with such good 
aim, that Tissaphemes was soon glad to re- 
tire out of their reach, and the rest of the 
Persians followed his example *• 

* Spelman, p. 2X9^216. 
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Fortunately for the Greeks, the Persians, 
expecting to stop their inarch either by force 
or fear, neglected the more certain means 
of laying waste the country. Had this been 
done, as the Greeks had no stock of pro- 
visions, they must soon have been destroyed 
by famine. In the villages through which 
they had already passed, they not only 
supplied themselves with corn, but found 
materials for slings, and lead for bullets *. 
The Rhodian slingers were accustomed to 
use, not only stones, but leaden bullets; and 
.these could be thrown to a much greater 
distance than the large, cumbrous stones 
used by the Persian slingers -f*. 

The Grecian generals had now gained 
some experience in conducting their retreat. 
They found marching in one large square 
inconvenient, because they were necessarily 
thrown into confusion when they had to 
pass narrow defiles or bridges. They there- 
fore divided six hundred men into com- 
panies of one hundred each. It was the 

• Mitford, p. 240. t Spelman, p. 209. 
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office of these troops to protect the rear on 
such occasions, and to be ready for any 
emergency *. 

On the seventh day after their separation 
from the Persians, the Greeks were cheered 
by tibe sight of mountains, lifting their heads 
above the horizon of that immense plain, 
over which they had so long been marching, 
exposed to the attacks of the Penaan horse- 
men, who were mcnre numerous than thdr 
whole army* After a while they reached 
the hills, and entered the valleys which lay 
between them. The Peridan generals, 
aware that they would no longer be able to 
annoy the Greeks by attacks of cavalry, sent 
forward a detachment of archers, to occupy 
the hdghts commanding the road; and whra 
the Greeks came up, they suffered exceed- 
ingly from the arrows which were thus shot 
down upon them. They therefore sent a 
body of targeteers to a height commanding 
that which was occupied by the enemy. 
Even the sight of these brave men was suiS- 

• MitlbnL p. f41. 
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dent. The archers*, and those appointed 
to make them do their duty, all fled toge- 
ther"!'. 

Thus once more left to theBftselves, the 
Greeks continued their march to a neigh- 
bouring village, where, for the sake of the 
wounded, they halted three days. After this 
rest, they again proceeded through a more 
level country, where the enemy renewed 
their skinmshing assaults, which so much 
distressed die Greeks, encumbered as they 
were with many wounded men, that, aftex a 
short march, they halted at the next village. 
Encouraged by this, the Persian generals, who 
had never attempted to attack the Greeks, 
except while they were marching, resolved 
to assault them here. But when they made 

t lb. p. 242, 244. 



* iVol^.— These archers were soldiers of the lowest 
rank, and so much afraid of entering into action, that a 
guard was appointed to drive them forward, with whips 
and threats of death, unless they infilled the task as- 
dgned them. 
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the attempt, they durst not come near enough 
to engage Jn close fight, and they were re- 
pulsed with such loss, that they felt no de- 
sire to repeat the attack*. 

The Persian generals were very much 
afraid of being attacked in the night, for 
their principal force consisted in cavahy, and 
it took a considerable time for the soldiers to 
equip themselves and their horses. A night 
attack WQu}d, therefore, have thrown them 
into terrible confusion; and to, prevent all' 
danger of this, it was their custom, while 
pursuing, the Greeks, to withdraw their 
forces early in the afternoon to a distance of 
sieven or eight miles, where they encamped 
for the night. The Greeks resolved to take 
ad vantage jDf this,, and waited for the after* 
noon before they would move. When they 
were satisfied thi^-Fersiana Ipad really with- 
drawn for the night, they marched forward 
so expeditiously, that they saw the enemy no 
more till the fourth day; when Cheirisophus, 
who, as has been said, commanded the van- 

• .' » . 

• Mi«ferd, p. 844, &c. 
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guards was alarmed by the sight of a body of 
Persians^ posted on an eminence command- 
ing the road by which the Greeks were to 
pass. As soon as he observed this, he sent 
for Xenophon from the rear, and desired he 
would bring up the targeteers to the front. 
But Xenophon^ looking rounds saw that 
Tissaphemes was advancing with his whole 
army. He therefore did not take the tar- 
geteers, but rode forward to Cheirisophus» 
and said: " Why do you send for me?" He 
replied, " You see the enemy have possessed 
themselves of the hill that commands the>. 
descent, and unless we dislodge them» it is, 
not possible for us to pass. But.^why did^ 
you not bring the targeteers with ys>uVL 
^^Because/' said Xenophon, *' I did not thinks 
it proper to leave the rear exposed, when, 
the enemy was in sight. But it is high tiayb- 
ta. consider how we shall dislodges thosi^; 
men." As Xenophon said this, he looked 
attentively at the top of the mountain which 
was above their own army, and he observed 
that from thence it would be possible to 
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reach the hill where the enemy was posted. 
Seeing this, he said: ^^OCheirisophus! I think 
the best thing we can do, is to gain the top 
of this mountain as soon as possible ; for, if 
we are once masters of that, the enemy can- 
not maintain themselves upon the hill. Do 
you stay with the army, if you think fit; I 
will go up the hill : or do you go up, if you 
desire it, and I will stay here." Cheiriso- 
phus answered, " I give you your choice.^ 
To this Xenophon replied, that as he was 
the younger man, he chose to go; Init de- 
sired that he might have some troops from 
the front, as it would take a great deal of 
time to bring up a detachment from the rear. 
So Cheirisophus sent the targeteers that 
were in front; Xenophon also took those 
who were in the middle of the square. Be- 
sides these, Cheirisophus ordered three hun- 
dred chosen men, who usually attended on 
himself, to follow the young general*. 

They now marched with all possible ex-* 
pedition ; the Persians who were upon the 

* Spelman> p. 224, 227. 
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hiO, the moment they saw the Greeks dunb- 
ing the mountain, advanced themselves, 
striving to get there first. Then there was a 
great shout raised, both by the Greeks un- 
der Cheirisophus, and by the Persians under 
Tissaphemes, each army striving to encou- 
rage its own men. Xenophon, riding up the 
mountain by the side of his troops, called 
out to them: *^ Soldiers! think you are this 
minute contending to return to Greece— this 
minute to see your wives and children. Af- 
ter this momentary labour, we shall go on 
without any further opposition.** A man 
named Soteridas, answered from the ranks, 
'* We are not upon equal terms, O Xeno- 
phon! for you are on horseback, while I am 
greatly fatigued with carrying my shield!** 
On some occasions, example has a more 
powerful effect than reproof: Xenophon 
probably thought this was one of them, for 
he leapt from his horse, and thrust the man 
out of his rank; then taking his shield from 
him, he marched on in his place, as fast as 
he could. He happened to have a horse- 
man*s corslet on at the time, which encum- 
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bered him very much; however, he called 
to those who were before to make haste, and 
to those behind, who followed with great 
difficulty, to come up. l^he rest of the sol- 
diers beat and abused the grumbling Soteri- 
das, and threw stones at him, till they obli- 
ged him to take back his shield and march on. 
Then Xenophon mounted his horse again, 
and led them on as far as he could; and 
when it became impossible for his horse to 
proceed, he dismounted, and hastened for- 
ward on foot. At last he accomplished his 
purpose, and gained the top of the moun- 
tain before the enemy arrived. 

When the Barbarians saw this, every one 
fled as he could, and the Greeks remained 
masters of the eminence. Tissaphernes and 
Ariaeus turned out of the road, and departed 
another way with their armies ; while Cbei- 
risophus, with his men, descended into a 
fruitful plain, watered by the Tigris, and 
sprinkled with villages amply stored with 
provisions. In one of these he encamped; 
and straggling parties of the Grreeks dispers-» 
ed themselves over the plain, and took many 
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herds of cattle, while the country people 
were endeavouring to get them over the 
river *. 

Hitherto the Persian generals had avoid- 
ed laying waste the country through which 
the Greeks were directing their inarch; but 
now several villages of this beautiful plain 
ivere seen in flames, having been set on fire 
by the Persian cavalry. Xenophon proposed 
attacking the burners, as if in defence of 
their own country; but Cheirisophus an- 
swered, '* I am not of that opinion. On the 
contrary, let us also set fire to it ourselves, 
and by that means they will give over the 
sooner." They tried the experiment the 
next day, and set fire to several viQages. 
The Persians offered no interruption, but 
looked on, wondering what they meant to do 
next-|-. 

The Greeks had all this time been march- 
ing along a great road, which forms the 

• Spelman, p. 227, 229. 
t Mitford p. 247; and Spelman, p. 230, Ac 
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principal communication between Babylon 
and the northern provinces, and never di- 
verges far from the banks of the Tigris. 
They were now arrived at the foot of that 
vast ridge of mountains which, under various 
names< extends from the iEgean to the Cas- 
pian sea. The northern road winds on 
among these mountains. But two other 
great roads presented themselves, one lead- 
ing eastward to Ecbatana and Susa, where 
the kings of Persia generally resided in 
spring and summer; the other led westward, 
across the river, directly to Lydia and Ionia. 
This was the most desirable road for the 
Greeks; but the river was so deep, that the 
longest spear would not reach the bottom. 
Could they, by any means, have contrived to 
cross, a large body of horse were seen on 
the opposite bank, to oppose the passage: 
while the army under Tissaphernes, watch- 
ing their rear, would have been ready to fall 
upon them. They might have sought a 
passage higher up; but the precipices of the 
mountain overhung the eastern bank of the 
river, and made ^uch an attempt impracticn- 
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ble. The next day, therefore, the army 
turned back to the plain*. 

It was, however, necessary to come to 
some decision; and while the soldiers were 
employed in getting provisions, the generals 
and captains assembled, and ordering the 
prisoners they had taken to be brought in, 
inquired of them concerning every country 
that lay around thiem. By this means they 
learned, not only where the roads led which 
branched off to the east and west; but also, 
that the road which lay over the mountains, 
to the north, led to the Caiduchians, a war- 
like nation, who inhabited those mountains, 
and were not subject to the king. The pri- 
soners also said, that this road, after passing 
through the country of the Carduchians, en- 
tered Armenia, a fertile province, of which 
Orontas was governor, and whence it would 
be easy to march which way they pleased. 
This information decided the question, 
though the generals kept their intended route 
secret. However, they offered sacrifice, as 

• Mitfprd, p. 248; and Spelman, p. 231. 
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was usual before any important undertakings 
that when they found tt convenient to set 
ofi^ they might not be hindered on that ac- 
count. They commanded the soldiers to eat 
their supper, and get the baggage in readi- 
nessy then all to go to rest, and march on the 
first order*. 

About the last watchj when so much of 
the night was left, as to allow them to cross 
the plain while it was yet dark, the order to 
march was given, and they came to the 
mountains by break of day. Cheirisophus 
commanded the vanguard, with his own 
people and all the light-armed men; and 
Xenophon brought up the rear with the 
heavy-armed. Cheirisophus gained the top 
before he was perceived by the Persian army, 
and then led forward; the rest of the 
Greeks, as they passed the summit, followed 
him into the villages, which lay dispersed 
among the recesses of the mountains. 

The surfurised Carduchians immediately 
fled, with their wives and children, to the 

* Spelman, p. 232—334. 
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hilk, where they could easily supply them- 
selves with provisions. The Greeks found 
the houses of these mountaineers well fur- 
nished with all sorts of brazen utensils; but 
they refrained from plunder, neither did 
they pursue the inhabitants, for they anx- 
iously desired to obtain their friendship, 
and to be by them safely conducted through 
this mountainous region. However, they 
took what provisions they could find; for 
they were impelled to this by necessity. 
The Carduchians, on their side, showed no 
inclination to be on good terms with the 
strangers, as plainly appeared from this cii- 
cumstance. The road being narrow, the 
whole day was occupied in ascending the 
mountain, and descending again to the vil- 
lages; so that it was dark when the rear- 
guard was coming down from the- top of 
mountain. The Carduchians taking advan- 
tage of this, attacked the hindmost, and 
killed and wounded some of them with 
stones and arrows. Had a greater number 
of the mountaineers been collected, a consi- 
derable part of the army would have been in 
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danger. The Greeks passed the night in 
the vilkges; the Carduchians made fires on 
the surrounduig mountains; and both par- 
ties were attentive to each other's proceed- 
ings. 

As soon as it was day^ the generals and 

captains assembledy and resolved to leave 
behind them all the baggage-horses they 
could spare^ and to dismiss all the slaves 
whom they had lately taken; for the great 
number of horses and slaves retarded their 
march, and made a larger quantity of provi- 
sions necessary. In order to carry this reso- 
lution into effect, when the army was march- 
ing after dinner, the generals placed them* 
selves in a narrow pass; and, if they saw 
any thing retained, contrary to the orders 
which had bi^n g^ven, they took it away*. 
Advandng then among the mountains, they 
found every effort to bring the Carduchians 
to friendly terms unavailing. For seven 
days, with but little remission, they were 
obliged to fight their way; and encountered 

• Spelmati, p. 838— JS40. 
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&r greater difficuldes and dangers^ than 
they had experienced in the plains firom the 
cavalry of the Persian king. 

And new the autumnal rains feU heavily; 
while the chiUness this occasioned was se- 
verely felt, by men who had so lately sus- 
tained the heats of an Assyrian summer. 
The road, always winding through narrow 
defiles, was often steep, and commanded by 
precipices; whence, by rolling down frag** 
ments of rock, a few men might stop an 
army. The Carduchians also annoyed them 
by shooting, from bows of a peculiar con-> 
struction, arrows three feet long, which were 
discharged with such force as to pierce both 
shields and corslets. Through idl these 
difficulties, the courage and ^Mscipline of iha 
Greeks enabled them to hold <m ibelv wa|^ 
When they arrived at the towns of the Cajp« 
duchians, which were all imfoitifieJ» ^tj 
found good houses and plenty of provisions \ 

At length they completed the dai^rous 
passage of die moimtains, and reached the 

• Mitlbrdt p. 25U 
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last villages of the Carducblans; whence 
they looked down upon a plain watered by 
the river Centrites, which was two hundred 
&et broad, and formed dse boundary be- 
tween Armenia and the country of the Car- 
duchians. In these villages the Greeks 
rested with great satisfaction. They had 
plenty of provisions; and amused themselves 
by talking over the difficulties they had un- 
dergone. But, as soon as it was day, they 
found that new dangers and hardships 
awaited them. On the other side of the 
river stood a body of horse^ completely arm- 
ed, and ready to oppose their passage. 
Above them, on a rising ground, was posted 
a company of foot, armed with long shields 
ttod spears. Notwithstanding this formida- 
b^array^Uhfft'GvecJcs' attempted to cross the 
river; but the water came up above their 
breasts, and the current wai^ so strong and 
rapid, that they were obliged to desist, and 
remainiad on the bank of the river. 

And now, looking back to the mountain 
where they had spent the preceding night, 
they saw the same station occupied by a 
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great number of armed Carduchians, ready 
to fall upon their rear, if they attempted the 
passage of the river. All that day, there- 
fore, and the following night, they remained 
beside the river, in great pei-plexity. And 
here Xenophon was comforted by a dream. 
He thought he was in chains, and that his 
chains breaking asunder of their own accord 
he found himself at liberty,. and went wher- 
ever he pleased*. It appears extraordinary 
that he skould attach any importance to a 
dream, so naturally arising from his per- 
plexed situation; but the Greeks, (instead 
of regarding dreams as the fancies of a 
sleeping man, whose memory presents him 
with a wild assemblage of his past thoughts 
and images of things that he has seen) al- 
ways imagined that they referred to the fu- 
ture, and therefore considered them as rea- 
sonable causes of hope or fear. 

As soon as the first dawn of day appeared 
he went to Cheirisophus, and telling him 

• Spelman, p. 25i^2&t 
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that be was in hopes all would go well^ ac- 
quainted him with his dream. Cheirisophus, 
who doubtless was influenced by the com- 
mon superstition, was pleased to hear it; 
and then all the generals who were present 
offered sacrifice, and the Tery first victims 
were favourable. Then the generals and 
captains ordered the soldiers to get their 
breakfast. While Xenophon was eating his, 
two young men came to him; for it was well 
known that any one might come to him 
when he was at meals, and even wake him 
out of his sleep, if they had any thing to 
communicate respecting the operations of 
the army. These youths informed him, 
that while they were getting brushwood for 
the fire, they saw, on the opposite side of 
the river, an old man, a woman, and some 
maid-servants, hiding something that looked 
like bags full of clothes, in the hollow of a 
rock. They wished to possess themselves 
of these clothes, and thought they might 
venture, as the place was not accessible to 
the enemy's horse. So they undressed 
themselves, intending to swim over, but 
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reached the other side before the water 
came up to their middle. They took the 
clothes, and repassed the river in safety. 

When Xenophon heard this, he made a 
libation; that is, poured some wine on the 
ground in honour of the gods, and as an 
expression of his gratitude for this favour- 
able change in their circumstances. He 
ordered wine to be given to the youths, that 
they might do the same ; desiring them to 
address their prayers to the god who had 
sent the dream, and discovered the passage 
to complete their happiness*. The conduct of 
Xenophon, on this occasion, affords a useful 
lesson to many who profess a better religion 
than that with which he was acquainted. 
His first feehngs on this discovery were 
those of grateful piety ; and till he had ex- 
pressed them in the manner he had been 
taught to think acceptable to the Deity, he 
suspended every other employment. If such 
was the practice of unenlightened heathens 
shall we not be inexcusable, if we receive 

• Speknan, p. 267--.259. 
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our numerous blessings without feeling our 
hearts glow with gratitude to Him who be- 
stows them? 

After the libation, Xenophon took the 
young men to Cheirisophus. When he had 
heard their report, and consulted the other 
generals, it was cesolved to pass the river at 
the ford so happily discovered. Cheiriso- 
phus first passed over with the vanguard; 
then the baggage and those who attended it. 
Half the army remained with Xenophon, 
who engaged the attention of the enemy, by 
appearing as if he intended to pass the river 
at the place they had before attempted; but 
when he saw that Cheirisophus hL gained 
the other side, and was marching against the 
enemy, who fled at his approach, he returned 
in all haste to the place where the baggage 
was crossing; for the Carduchians were now 
seen descending from the mountain, as if 
they designed to fall upon the rear. Though 
Xenophon faced about, and drew up his 
remaining troops against them, those fierce 
barbarians, who saw that only a small niun- 
ber of Greeks were left on their side of the 
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river, adyanced rapidly, singing as they 
came on. 

Cheirisophus seeing this, and being no 
longer in any danger, sent his targeteers, 
slingers, and archers, to Xenophbn, with 
orders to do whatever he commanded. Now, 
when Xenophon saw them coming, he sent a 
messenger to bid them halt as soon as they 
reached the river; and that, when they saw 
him begin to pass the river with his men, 
they should come forward in the water, on 
each side opposite to him; the darters with 
their fingers in the slings of their darts, and 
the archers vrith their arrows on the string, 
as if they designed to pass over; but they 
were not to advance far into the river. 

His next care was to give dhections to his 
own people, who were drawn up facing the 
Carduchians, the hindmost men of every 
file being on the bank of the river. These 
then were his orders: — ^When the enemy 
were within reach of the slingers, the heavy- 
armed men were to strike their shields with 
their pikes, sing the Paean, and rush forward 

z3 
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to the charge. When, by this means, the 
enemy were put to flight, the trumpet was to 
sound from the river; and at that signal, the 
Greeks were to face about to the right, the 
hindmost men of every file leading the way. 
They were then to pass the river as quickly 
as possible, in their ranks, that they might 
not crowd or hinder one another. Xeno- 
phon added, that he should consider him 
the bravest man, who first reached the op- 
posite side *. 

It happened as Xenophon expected. The 
Carduchians did not stand the charge; and, 
when the trumpet sounded, they fled much 
faster than before. The Greeks then faced 
about, and passed the river as they had been 
ordered "f. 

The passage of the river Centrites being 
thus happily effected, and the foimidable 
mountaineers left behind, the Greeks pur- 
sued their way uninterruptedly, over a beau- 
tiful country. They marched for sixteen or 
eighteen miles without passing a single 

* Spelman, p. 259—265. t lb. p. 260* 
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habitation; for the Persian govenmient was 
either too weak, or too negligent, to protect 
its subjects from the incursions of the Car- 
duchians. In the evening they came to a 
lartre viUage, where the satrap had a palace ; 
and here they found abundance of pro- 
visions. 

From this village they marched forward 
for five days, expecting, but not meeting 
with opposition. On the sixth day they 
came to the river Teleboas, where they 
found Teribazus, the governor of that part 
of Armenia, with an army. He was, how- 
ever, as little inclined to stand the charge of 
a body of heavy-armed Greeks, as the rest 
of his countrymen; and sent a message to 
the generals, promising, that if they, in pass- 
ing through his country, would refrain from 
useless devastation, their march should be 
unmolested, and they should be allowed to 
take what provisions were necessary for their 
support. To this proposal the Greeks glad- 
ly acceded, and a treaty was quickly con- 
cluded between them and Teribazus. 

The march of the next three days was 
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therefore through a friendly country, though 
Teribazus with his army followed at a little 
distance, watching their motions. And now, 
gradually ascending to a more elevated re- 
gion, they reached the plains which sur- 
round the sources of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. Here they experienced a sud- 
den change of temperature, which probably 
they little expected, when, on the banks of 
the Zabatus, they burned their tents *. 

While they slept unsheltered on the 
ground, there fell so great a quantity of 
snow, that it covered the men ; and the bag- 
gage-horses were so benumbed with cold, 
that it was with difficulty they were made to 
rise. It was a miserable sight to see the 
poor soldiers thus lying on the snow; but 
when they saw Xenophon so hardy as to 
rise naked, and cleave wood for the fire, 
immediately another got up, took the wood 
from him, and clove it himself. Then they 
all rose up, made fires, and anointed their 
bodies with oils and turpentine, to defend 
them from the effects of the cold-(-. 

• Mitford, p. 263^255. f Spclman p. 271. 
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The good understanding with Teribazus 
was now by some means interrupted, and the 
Greeks received intelligence from a prisoner, 
that the governor intended to attack them in 
a defile among the mountains, through which 
their road lay. They resolved to prevent 
this by attacking the enemy*s camp; and im- 
mediately a detachment set out for that pur- 
pose, taking the prisoner as a guide. The 
Barbarians fled as soon as they heard the 
shouts of the Grecian targeteers, who rush- 
ed forward to the assault. Some of the 
Persians were killed, and about twenty 
horses taken; also the tent of Teriba- 
zus, with its rich furniture, and some of 
his servants. Content with this success, the 
Grecian generals ordered a retreat to be 
sounded, and returned to their former sta- 
tion*. 

The next day they resolved to march with 
all the haste they could, lest Teribazus 
shuld rally his troops and possess himself of 
the defile. They set forward through a 

■ lb, p. 272, &c. 
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deep snow, with many guides, and passed 
through the defile that day. For the three 
following days they marched through a de- 
sert, and came to the river Euphrates, which 
they crossed, the water coming up to their 
middle. It was said that the source of the 
river was not far off. For three days more, 
they suffered greatly in crossing a plain 
covered with a deep snow, and exposed to 
the piercing cold of the north wind, which 
blew violently*. The sufferings of the 
Greeks during these marches, were very 
much increased by their ignorance: wholly 
unaccustomed to such a climate, they did 
not know how to manage. It is said that in 
America, when travellers have occasion to 
cross vast tracks of desert country covered 
with deep snow, their first business, when 
they halt for the night, is to clear away the 
snow, for a space large enough to receive 
the fire and the party that is to sleep round 
it. Then they rest on the ground, and the 
rampart of snow shelters them on all sides 

• Ibid. p. 274. 
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from the wind. But the Greeks lighted 
their fires on the surface, and lay there 
themselves, exposed to the violence of the 
wind *. 

From the severity of the cold, many of 
the slaves and baggage horses died, and 
about thirty of the soldiers. They made 
fires all night, where they halted; for they 
found plenty of wood, and the snow melting 
under the fires that were kindled, formed 
large pits reaching down to the ground : 
this afforded an opportunity of measuring 
the snow, and they found it six feet deep -f. 

Still they resolutely marched forward, 
though sometimes they were forced to leave 
some of the men behind, who were quite 
disabled by the severity of the cold; some 
lost their toes, others their sight* One par- 
ty, resisting all the persuasions of Xeno- 
phon, sat down upon the ground, and re- 
mained there till the next morning. That 
day they reached some villages, and, happily 
for them, met with a friendly reception. 

* Miifeid, p. 957. f Spelman, p. 274, &c 
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The houses of these people were built 
underground^ the entrance resembling the 
mouth of a well, but spacious below. There 
was also an entrance dug for the cattle, but 
the inhabitants descended by ladders. In 
these houses were goats, sheep, cows, and 
fowls, with their young, for all the animals 
were maintained within doors*. 

Though these precautions against the 
cold were necessary in winter, the country 
was far from barren. The Greeks found 
plenty of provisions, and wheaten bread. 
Wine was not the produce of the climate; 
but its place was supplied by beer, which 
Xenophon commends, calling it barley wine^ 
The inhabitants of this country had but little 
communication with the other subjects of 
Persia, and believing the confident assertion 
of the Greeks, that they were the king's 
troops, they received them as such, and en- 
tertained them with the utmost respect and 
kindness-)-. 

After they had staid here for eight days, 

• lb. p. 877—280. t Hitford, p. 868. 
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and recovered a little from their fatigues, 
they set out again, taking with them the 
bailifi, or magistrate, of one of the villages, 
as guide. They travelled for three days, 
without coming to any villages. Cheiriso- 
phus was very impatient on this account, and 
at last grew quite angry with the guide. 
The poor man, in his defence, alleged that 
there were no villages in that part of the 
country. Cheirisophus, still more angry, 
struck him. This so much offended the 
guide, that he escaped in the night, though, 
he left his son in the power of the Greeks. 
Xenophon was very much vexed with the 
behaviour of Cheirisophus -on this occasion; 
and it caused the only disagreement that 
happened between those two generals during 
the whole march. He was probably the 
more concerned at the ill treatment of the 
bailiff^ because he had himself lodged in his 
house, during their stay in the Armenian 
villages, and had been on very friendly terms 
with him*. 

* Spelman, p. f 84, &c. 
Aa 
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The army soon after reached the river 
Phasis, and for seven days directed their 
inarch along its banks. In two days more, 
they came to the defiles which lead from the 
lofty plains of Armenia to a lower line of 
country^ extending between the Caspian and 
the Euxine seas. In these defiles the na- 
tives attempted to stop their progress ; but 
the superior military knowledge of the 
Greeks, enabled them to force their way 
with but little loss. In the plain beyond, 
« they found some villages abundantly sup- 
plied with provisions. 

Soon after this, they travelled for seven 
days through the country of the Chalybes, a 
people distinguished from the Asiatics, with 
whom the Greeks had become acquainted^ 
by having courage to engage in close fights 
The Chalybes removed every thing from 
their villages, so that the Greeks could ob- 
tain no supply of provisions while they re- 
mained in their country. Again they marched 
for four days, and arrived at a large and 
wealthy city called Gymnias. . The governor, 
probably wishing to get rid of such trouble- 
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some guests, sent a guide forward with them, 
who engaged (at the peril of his life, should 
he fail) to show them the sea in five days *, 
On the fifth they arrived at a mountain 
called Theches, up which the army marched. 
When the van-guard reached the summit, 
they beheld with joy the distant waters of 
the Euxine, and they gave such a shout, 
that Xenophon, and those who were with 
him in the rear, concluded that some new 
enemy had attacked the army in front. The 
noise still increasing as they approached 
nearer, and the men, as fast as they gained 
the summit, running forward to those who 
still continued shouting, and joining in their 
eries, Xenophon, thinking something extra- 
ordinary must have happened, mounted on 
horseback, and taking Lycius and his party 
of horse with him, rode on to assist those, 
who, as he supposed, Were shouting for help. 
Presently they heard the cause of the tu- 
mult, and distinguished those joyful words, 
THE sea! the sea! And now they all set 

• 

• Mitferd, p. 259—261. 
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off running, the rear guard as well as the 
rest, while the beasts of burden were driven 
hastily forward. When all had gained the 
top of the mountain, they embraced each 
other, and also their generals and captains, 
with tears in their eyes. Immediately the 
men, by whose order nobody knew, bringing 
together a great many stones, made a large 
mount, or barrow, on which they placed a 
great number of shields, staves, and bucklers, 
taken from the enemy. The guide was then 
Uberally rewarded. He pointed out a dis- 
tant vilkge which would afford them a con- 
venient resting-place, gave directions for 
their journey to the country of the Macrones, 
and, taking leave, set out on his return the 
same night*. 

The next day their progress was stopped 
by a river: on the right was a steep emi- 
nence, and on the left another river; but 
the way of the Greeks lay straight forward, 
into the country of the Macrones. The banks 
of this stream were covered with trees ; not 
• 

* Spelmaa, p. 30f . 
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arrived at the mountains of the Cokhians. 
Here they met with some opposition, but, as 
usual, forced their way, and ascending the 
mountain, encamped in the villages, which 
abounded with provisions. 

From thence, after a march of two days, 
they arrived at Trapezus, now called Trebi- 
sond, a city inhabited by a colony of Greeks. 
They here met with that friendly reception 
which they justly hoped to experience from 
a people acknowledging the same ancestors, 
speaking the same language, and professing 
the same religion. Here they were supplied 
with a market in their camp, which was on a 
mountain by the sea-side. The inhabitants 
also made them presents of oxen, barley- 
meal, and wine. 

And now, after all their hardships and 
diiBculties, being safely arrived in a friendly 
country, they recollected the vow they had 
made on the banks of the Zabatus, and pre- 
pared a sacrifice to the gods: particularly to 
Jupiter the Preserver, and to Hercules, to 
whose protection they considered themselves 
pecidiarly indebted. 
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When the sacrifice was over, they cele- 
brated games after the Grecian manner, con- 
sisting of trials of strength, and skill in rmi- 
ning, wrestling, and boxing. These games 
were played on the mountain where they 
were encamped. All was life and gaiety; for 
many entered the lists, and, as their friends 
were spectators, thiere was great emulation. 
The course was run by boys, most of whom 
were prisoners ; the long course, by more than 
sixty Cretans. Horses also ran: they were 
obliged to run down to tlie sea, and turning 
there, to come up again to the altar. In the 
descent many of them rolled down the hill; 
but when they had to come up again, the 
ascent was so steep, that the horses could 
scarcely get on in a foot pace. When the 
spectators saw this, they shouted, and laugh- 
ed, and animated their friends *. 

We have now given the account of this 
wonderful journey, as related by Xenophon, 
who shared the difficulties of which he has 
left us so interesting a description. Th^ 

* Spelmaa, p. 302—313. 
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large, but growing so close together, that it 
was necessary to cut many of them down, to 
give a free passage to the army. On the 
opposite bank stood a party of Macrones, 
drawn up to oppose them. They were 
armed with bucklers and spears, and wore 
vests made of hair. They threw stones into 
the river; but, as they did not reach the 
Greeks, they did no harm. 

One of the targeteers, who wj^s not a 
Greek by birth, but had been taken to 
Athens as a slave, was on the bank of the 
river with others; while he was observing 
the Mac'rones, he heard them speaking to 
each other, and understood what they said. 
He went immediately to Xenophon, and told 
him of this, adding: "If I am not mistaken, 
this is my own country; and if there is no 
objection, I will speak to the people." Xe- 
nophon replied, " There is none ; so speak 
to them, and first inquire what people they 
are." The strangers understood the ques- 
tion of the targeteer, and answered that they 
were Macrones. "Ask them," said Xeno- 

A a 3 
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phon, " why they are drawn up against us, 
and seek to be our enemies ?" To this they 
answered, " Because you invade our coun- 
try." The generals then ordered the tar- 
geteer to let his countrymen know, that no 
injury was intended to them; but that the 
Greeks having made war against the king, 
were now returning to their own country, 
and desirous of reaching the sea. The Ma- 
crones asked, " Whether they were willing to 
give assurance of this." The Greeks re- 
plied: "We are willing both to give and 
take it." Upon this the Macrones gave the 
Greeks a spear, and received one from them 
in return: for this, they said, was their me- 
thod of pledging their faith ; and both par- 
ties called upon the gods to be witnesses to 
their treaty. 

When this ceremony was over, the Ma- 
crones came, in a friendly manner, among 
the Greeks, and assisted them in cutting 
down the trees which impeded their passage. 
They also supplied them with a market for 
provisions, and conducted them through 
their country for three days, when they 
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following is a poetical sketch of the same 
adventures. 

u Through the continent ten thousand Greeks 

Urg*d a retreat, whose glory not the prime 
Of victories can reach. Deserts in vain 
OpposM their course; and hostile lands, unknown; 
And deep rapacious floods, dire bankM with death ; 
And mountains, in whose jaws destruction grinn'd ; 
Hunger and toil; Armenian snows and storms; 
And circling myriads still of barbarous foes. 
Greece in their view, and glory yet untouch*d, 
Their steady column pierc'd the scattering herds 
Which a whole empire pour'd; and held its way 
Triumphant, by the sage exalted Chief 

Fir'd and sustained. 

The sea at last from Colchian mountains seen. 
Kind-hearted transport round their captains threw 
The soldiers fond embrace; o'erflow'd their eyes 
With tender floods, and loosM the general voice 
To cries resounding loud, "the sea! the sea* 

* Thomaon's Liberty, part iL 
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To me thy better gifts impart. 
Each moral beauty of the heart 

By studious thought refin*d : 
For wealth the smiles of glad content, 
For power, its amplest, best extent, 

An empire o'er my mind. 

Elizabeth Cartxiu 



The year 401 before the Christian era, is 
not only memorable for the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, but for the persecution and 
death of Socrates, who is justly regarded as 
the best and wisest of heathen philoso- 
phers. 

The word philosopher, like tyrant, has 
undergone some change in its meaning. In 
the time of Socrates, there was a class of 
men in Greece, especially in Athens, who 
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assumed to themselves the name of Sophists, 
from a word of similar sound, signifying wis- 
dom or knowledge. These men were pro- 
fessors of wisdom^ and undertook to teach 
every science *. Socrates spent great part 
of his life in refuting and exposing their 
arrogant pretensions; and he set them an 
example of modesty, by suffering no title to 
be applied to himself, but that of philoso- 
pher, or lover qfvnsdom. 

When we hear of men who have attained 
great eminence, we naturally wish to know 
by what means they became so superior to 
those around them. Our curiosity has not, 
however, been gratified with many particu- 
lars respecting the early life of Socrates. 
His father, Sophroniscus, was a statuary, 
and he was himself brought up in the prac- 
tice of the same art; in which there is rea- 
son to believe that he made great proficien- 
cy, since his statues of the Habited Graces 
were judged worthy of a place on the wall 
of the citadel of Athens, behind the statue 

• Milford, voL v. p. 143. 
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of Minerva*. In the age and city which 
produced such a master of that art as Phi- 
dias, one cannot suppose that the work of 
Socrates would have obtained this honour, 
if he had been a bungler in his professionf . 
He probably continued to exercise this art 
till he was nearly thirty years of age, when 
Crito, a noble Athenian, observing his dis- 
position to study, and admiring his ingenuous 
temper and powerful understanding, thought 
that stich a man might be more usefully em- 
ployed than in making statues, and placed 
him with his children, as their preceptor. 
In this situation he had an opportunity of 
attending the lectures of the most celebrated 
philosophers of that time j:. 

This was the ordmary method of instruc- 
tion in the age of Socrates; books were then 
so scarce, that few could study in retirement. 
Knowledge was therefore communicated in 

* Cooper's Life of Socrates, p. 14. 

-f* Charpentier, La Vie de Socrate, p. 16. 

t Cooper, p. 16 and 22; also Aikin*s fiiog. Dict^f^ 
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discourse; and the public walks^ the porti- 
cos, and places appropriated to bodily ex- 
ercises, were resorted to for the improve- 
ment of the mind *. 

While Socrates listened to these discus- 
sions, his thoughts took another* direction; 
and as he had hitherto admired proportion 
and order, in the different parts of the 
statues which he was employed in carving, 
he now began to feel the beauty of regu- 
larity in the characters and manners of 
men-f". This easy transition of taste, from 
natural to moral beauty, is admirably de- 
scribed by one of our poets: 

" The attentive mind, . 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious; wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
This £ur inspired delight; her tempered powers 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien:^." 

• Mltfoidf ToL V. p. 140. t Cooper, p. 18. % Akeiuridt 
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The philosophers whose lectures Socrates 
attended, were chiefly occupied in discussing 
difficult and curious questions, which it was 
either impossible or useless to answer*. The 
formation of the world, and the laws which . 
govern the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
also engaged their attention-!*. In these 
speculations Socrates made an uncommon 
progress; but he soon perceived that the 
happiness of men was but little promoted 
by these studies. He therefore resolved 
to call Philosophy down from heaven, where 
she had been vainly striving to account for 
the motions of the planets, and the revolu- 
tion of the seasons, that she might assist in 
the regulation of that little world whick the 
Deity has put into our power {. 

He now applied himself in earnest to the 
study of the heart of man ; and endeavoured 
to find the most effectual means of govern^ 
ing his passions and directing his reason. 
He lived for some time as a private citizen, 

• Aildn, ib. f Mitford, ib .p. 140. 

t Cooper, p. 18.^0. . 
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in humble life; distinguished only for his 
wisdom and virtue, and for the exactness of 
his obedience to the laws of his country*. 
At lengthy when he was about thirty-six 
years' old^ he was called into a more active 
scene. Potidaea, a town situated on the 
isthmus which joins the little peninsula of 
Pallene to the continent of Thrace or Mace- 
donia, (for historians do not agree respect- 
ing the boundary of those countries,) revolt- 
ed from the Athenians, to whom they had 
for some time been tributary "f. 

The cause of this revolt was the unjust 
use of power on the part of the Atheni- 
ans. Potidaea, though at that time de- 
pendant on Athens, was a Corinthian colony; 
and the Athenians, fearing it might shake 
off their yoke, and regain the protection of 
Corinth, commanded the inhabitants to de- 
molish their fortifications on the side next 
to Pallene ; to place hostages in their hands, 
as securities for their obedience; and to dis- 
miss the Corinthian magistrates, who had 

• ^ikiui ib. t Cooper, ib. p. 83. 
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hitherto governed their city. To these 
humiliating conditions the Potidseans refused 
to accede. They declared war against the 
Athenians, and many neighbouring towns 
followed their example. Injustice having 
thus made a beginning, ambition and re- 
venge hastened to complete the work. Alas! 

« 

could the Athenians have foreseen the mise- 
ries and humiliations which were soon to 
fall upon themselves, how differently would 
they have acted! Corinth sent an army to 
the relief of the Potidaeans. Athens also 
sent troops to compel them to obedience. 
And now Socrates, who thought it his duty 
to support the measures of his country, 
though he had as yet taken no share in the 
government, exchanged the contemplative 
life of a philosopher, for the bustle and ac- 
tivity of a camp. Ever anxious to exert his 
powers to the utmost in the public service, 
he endured, beyond any of his companions 
in arms, the privations and fatigues of war. 
Hunger, thirst, and cold, were enemies with 
which he had long accustomed himself to 
contend^ and therefore the severity of the 
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climate affected him less than any hody. 
The Thracian winters were then extremely 
severe; and when but few of the soldiers 
would venture to go out of their tents, on 
account of the cold^ and those who did, 
wrapped themselves in warm fur, Socrates 
accompanied them in his common clothing, 
and walked barefoot on the ice, with more 
alacrity than those who were so warmly 
clad. This astonished the soldi&rs, who 
considered his hardiness as a reproach to 
themselves *. 

Our philosopher not only surprised the 
soldiers by his hardiness, but delighted them 
by his wit and gaiety, which made him the 
life of every company; for, during this ex- 
pedition, they had times of feasting as well 
as of privation; and whether the business 
of the day was enjoyment or suffering, So- 
crates equally distinguished himself, though 
he was careful not to exceed the bounds of 



• RoUin, torn, iii p. 310; and Stanley's Hist, of 
Philos. p. 81. 
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temperance. When the Athenians invested 
Potidaea, many skirmishes took place be- 
tween them and the Corinthians. In one 
of these, a noble Athenian youth, named 
Alcibiades, was severely wounded. Socrates, 
seeing him lie in this sad condition on the 
ground, stepped before him, defended him 
courageously, prevented the enemy from 
taking possession of his arms, and at length 
brought him off safely in sight of the whole 
army. The prize of valour was considered 
as justly due to Socrates, for this brave ac- 
tion, but he modestly declined it. To him 
the pleasure of doing his duty appears to 
have been reward sufficient; and we are 
told, that the honourable testimony which he 
bore to the courage of the young Alcibiades, 
had such weight with the judges, that they 
bestowed upon him the crown and suit of 
armour which had been intended for So- 
crates *. 

The check which their Corinthian allies 
had received in this action, did not change 

• Rollin, ib. p. 311 ; and Stanley, p. 81. 
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the resolution of the inhabitants of Potidsea. 
They persisted in refusing to obey the un- 
just commands of the Athenians, and the 
city was therefore closely besieged, both by 
sea and land. The Corinthians, not liking 
to give up a place colonized by themselves, 
appealed to the Lacedaemonians, who, not- 
withstanding the wise remonstrances of 
their king Archidamus, consented to engage 
in the war. As they had not, however, 
made the necessary preparations, they sent 
ambassadors to Athens, by way of gaining 
time. These deputies, among other oflfen- 
sive demands, were instructed to desire that 
the seige of Potidaea should be raised. The 
Athenians, confident in their strength, (for 
great part of Greece was already subject to 
their influence,) were more inclined to de- 
fend their aggressions, than to accede to the 
terms proposed. The ambassadors returned 
to Sparta, and the Peloponnesian war began 
soon afterwards, which ended in the com^ 
plete humiliation of Athens *. 

* BoUin, torn. iii. p. 311—324. 
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While the Athenian army still lay encamp* 
ed before the walls of Potidaea, their native 
city was visited by a dreadful pestilence, 
which carried off great part of the inhabit- 
ants. The general distress was increased 
by the incursions of the Lacedaemonians, 
who, in hopes of compelling them by suffer- 
ings at home, to raise the seige of Potidaea, 
invaded Attica, and laid waste the country. 
Those who have been insolent in prosperity, 
are frequently dispirited by a change of for- 
tune. The afflicted Athenians now believed, 
that the gods were in league with their ene- 
mies to destroy them. In the mean time, 
the plague continued its ravages in the city 
and in the fleet, and was communicated to 
the army before Potidaea, where it raged 
with such violence, that in a short time 
eleven hundred men fell victims to it. While 
this calamity was thus spreading among his 
countrymen, Socrates, though surrounded 
with contagion, sustained no inconvenience. 
He is said to have been the only Athenian 
who was not attacked by this disorder. 
Perhaps the hardiness of his constitution, 
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and his remarkable temperance, might ren- 
der him less liable to infection; but some 
have considered his extraordinary exemp- 
tion from the general calamity, as an evident 
proof of the special protection of Provi- 
dence *. 

Socrates was of a very contemplative tem- 
per; and when his mind was thus engaged, 
he would often remain motionless for a 
length of time, till he had finished his medi- 
tation. A remarkable instance of this oc- 
curred during the siege of Potidaea. One 
morning he became absorbed in contempla- 
tion, and continued standing in the same 
posture till noon, when the soldiers observed 
it, and it was told, from one to another, that, 
Socrates had been standing in the same 
place all the morning. In the evening, find- 
ing him still in the same situation, some 
Ionian soldiers had the curiosity to wrap 
themselves up, and lie down beside him in 
the open fields, to watch whether he would 
continue all night in the same posture, which 

• €harpentier,p. 23, &c. 
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lie did, till the sun rose, when he saluted the 
ascending luminary, and retired*. 

After the blockade had continued for two 
whole years, the Potidaeans were obliged by 
famine to surrender; and the victorious 
army returned to Athens, where the plague 
still prevailed. Of the dreadful scenes then 
witnessed, a poet of our own times gives a 
striking and faithful picture. 

'♦ Around each fount 
The thirsty multitudes expiring lay, 
Whilst every temple's porch resounded sad 
With groans and sighs, and the faint struggling gasps 
Of dying nature. E'en Affection shunn'd 
The loathsome sight, nor felt the throbbing brow, 
!Nor watch'd the languid eye, nor wipM away 
The drops of fever'd anguish, but Despair 
Sat sole companion of the sick man's bed ■!-• 

Many years after this, Socrates was again 
engaged in war. The Athenians were de- 
feiated near Delium, a town of Boeotia; a 
geperal panic ensued, and they fled in dis- 
order. In this battle, Socrates behaved 

^ Stanley, p. 81. f flaygartfa's Greece, p. 62, 
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with his usual courage ; and instead of join- 
ing the crowd of fugitives, who were escap- 
ing as they could in various directions, he 
retreated step by step, often turning his face 
towards the enemy; when perceiving Xeno- 
phon thrown from his horse and wounded^ 
he took him up on his shoulders, and car- 
ried him till he was out of all danger. By 
this action, he not only preserved the life of 
a citizen who was afterwards an honour to his 
country, but gained to himself a steady 
friend through the remainder of his life; 
and, after his death, a faithful narrator of 
his actions and discourses^. 

Of the first meeting of Socrates and his 
young disciple, we have the following ac^ 
count. It is said that Xenophon was re- 
markably beautiful in countenance, and ele- 
gant in person f. Perhaps this might first 
attract the attention of Socrates, who ap- 
pears to have always retained that partiality 
for fine forms, naturally inspired by his first 

* Cooper, p. 53; and Stanley, p. 82. 
t Mitford, vol rl p. 421. 
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profession. Meeting Xenophon one day in 
a narrow path, the philosopher stopped him, 
by placing his staff across it, and abruptly 
inquired, if he knew where provisions were 
sold? This simple question being readily' 
answered, Socrates asked, " In what place 
do men learn virtue?" The youth was now 
at a loss, and hesitated. Socrates observing 
bis embarrassment, said: ''Follow me, and 
thou shalt discover it." Xenophon obeyed*, 
and it is to him that we are indebted for the 
most faithiiil idea of the manners and senti- 
ments of the master he so truly loved. 
Plato, one of the most illustrious disciples 
of Socrates, appears to have equalled 
Xenophon in reverence for his master, and 
wrote down many of his discourses ; but he 
mixed so much of his own language and 
thoughts with them, that Socrates, on hear- 
ing him recite one of these compositions, is 
said to have exclaimed: " How much does 
this young man make me say, which I never 
thought of-(-!" Plato lived to a great age, 

* Rollin, torn. iv. p. 262. f Aikin, p. 187* 
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and a little before his death is said to have 
solemnly thanked the Deity for three things: 
That he had girett him a reasonable mind, 
that he had permitted him to be bom among 
the Greeks instead of the barbarians, and to 
live in the time of Socrates *. 

We have given proofs of the courage of 
Socrates in the field of battle : we are now 
going to speak of another kind of intrepidityi 
much more uncommon, and infinitely supe- 
rior to that which urges the shock of com 
flicting armies, and impels the soldier to ad* 
vance undauntedly^ though he knows that 
he is marching to danger and to deathf* 

Socrates had attained the age of sixty be^ 
fore he took any active part in the govern- 
ment: he was then elected one of the repre-^ 
sentatives to the senate of five hundred* 
While employed in this office, a circumstance 
occurred which gave him an opportunity of 
proving the firmness and integrity of his 
mind. It was in the 26th year of the Pelo- 

• RolHn, torn. iv. p. 252. f Ilfc p. 5h 
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poiinesian war, of which we have akeady 
spoken, that a battle was fought between 
the Lacedemonian and Athenian fleets^ 
near the little islands of Arginusae, which 
are situated between Lesbos and the coast 
of iEolia. The Athenians were victorious; 
and after the battle, the first care of the 
generals was to order some of their ships to 
return to Athens, with the bodies of those 
who had fallen in the engagement, that they 
might be interred with the honours granted 
to such as were slain in defence of their 
country. Every year, during this long war, 
the Athenians had paid a mournful tribute 
to the memory of their countrymen who fell 
in each campaign. Three days before the 
ceremony, a tent was erected, where the 
bones of the dead were exposed to public 
view, and each beholder strewed over them 
flowers and perfumes: afterwards, they were 
laid on chariots, in coffins of cjrpress, each 
tribe having its separate chariot and coffin. 
There was, besides, a chariot bearing a large 
and empty coffin, in memory of those whose 
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bodies had not been found. The proces- 
sion advanced with a majestic and religious 
solemnity, accompanied by a crowd of citi- 
zens and strangers, to a public monument 
erected in the Ceramicus, where the weep- 
ing relatives of the deceased warriors were 
already assembled. Here the sad remains 
were deposited, and covered with earth. 
One of the most considerable citizens of the 
republic was appointed to pronounce the 
funeral oration. Nor did the Athenians feel 
satisfied with paying this double tribute of 
sorrow and of praise^ to the defenders of 
their country: they also took qare to pro- 
vide for the widows and orphans whom the 
consequences of war had left thus helpless 
^nd destitute*. Immedis^tely after the bat- 
tle of Arginusae, a violent storm arpse, and 
frustrated the intention of the generals ; but 
when it was known at Athens, that the dead 
had been left without burial, the people were 
* transported with indignation, and caused all 

* RolHn, torn. ill. p. 366. 
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the weight of their ajiger to faD upon those 
whom they believed guilty of that crime*. 

The generals who had gained this im- 
portant victory, were immediately deprived 
of their command; and six of them who had 
returned to Athens, were accused before 
the people, for having failed in this duty. 
They endeavoured to defend themselves, by 
the testimony of the pilots and others who 
were present. The people appeared to re- 
ceive these excuses favourably; but the ap- 
proach of night obliged them to separate 
without having come to a decision. The af- 
fair was not, however, suffered to rest here; 
for these unfortunate generals were soon 
afterwards accused before the senate. It 
was ordained, that, as the people had already 
heard the accusation and defence, they 
should give their votes; and if the accused 

* Jtollin, torn. iv. p. 45, 

The Greeks attached great importance to the riles of 
sepulture, because they believed that those who were 
deprired of them, could not b^ admitted to the abodo 
of immortal happiness. 
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were found guilty^ they should be punhh^d 
with death, their possessions confiscated, and 
the tenth part of them consecrated to Mi- 
nerva, 

. Some of the senators objected to this 
decree, as unjust and contrary to the laws. 
But as the people threatened to involve 
those who opposed their wishes in the 
fate of the accused, these senators basely 
desisted from further opposition, and sacri- 
ficed the innocent generals to their own safe- 
ty, by consenting to the decree. There was, 
however, one of these judges, who, truly 
worthy of his station, remained firm. Socra* 
tes, though he knew that his single vote 
must prove unavailing, believed that to give 
it was a duty which he owed to oppressed 
innocence. He deemed it unworthy of a 
good man, to sufier any consideration of per- 
sonal safety to enforce his submission to the 
blind rage of the capricious multitude. 

The people assembled, to the number of 
three thousand, and an orator, mounted the 
tribune, to speak in behalf the accused* 

- cc 3 
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He represented, that they had not in any 
respect failed in t^ieir duty; that they had 
given the necessary orders; but that the 
tempest which immediately followed^ was an 
apology so powerful as fully tp justify them. 
<* jiVre men," continued he, " to be responsi- 
ble for winds and storms? Is ther^ not a 
shameful injustice in condemning to death 
the conquerors whom you ought to crown? 
and in delivering the defenders of the coun- 
try to the rage of their enemies ? If you do 
this, a sentence so iniquitous will be followed 
by speedy but useless repentance, which will 
le^ye in your hearts a piercing anguish, and 
will pQver you with eternal shainel*' 

The inconstant multitude seemed to be 
touched b^ this appeal; yet, at the instigar 
tion of the accusers, they pronoMnced the 
fatal sentence^ Then Diomedon, one pf the 
unfortunate generals, celebrated for his cou- 
rage and integrity, denuinded to be h^ard. 
When silence was obtained: '* Athenians!" 
said he, ^^ I desire that the judgment which 
you have just pronounced against us, may 
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not prove injurious to the republic. I have 
a favour to request of you» for my colleagues 
and myself. It is, to acquit us to the gods 
of those vows which we have made in your 
behalf, and in our own, and which we are 
not now in a situation to fiilfil; for it is to 
their protection, invoked before the combat, 
that we acknowledge ourselves indebted for 
the victory we have gained over the enemy.** 
There was no good citizen present who was 
not affected, even to tears, by a speech so full 
of mildness and piety; and who did not view 
with admiration, one, who seeing himself un- 
justly condemned, suffered no expression of 
bitterness or complaint against his judges 
to escape, but was solely occupied by the de- 
sire, that the ungrateful country, which had 
just pronounced the doom of himself and his 
friends, might offer the thanks due to the 
^ods, for the victory which bud been 
gained. 

The six generals were scarcely executed, 
before the Adienians became sensible of the 
hprror of this mo3t iniquitous sentence. 
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Alas! their unavailing repentance could not 
restore life to the dead *. 

We cannot be surprised at the conduct of 
the Athenians, when we reflect that the as- 
sembly of the people was composed of the 
very lowest orders of society, and that even 
the worst characters were not excluded from 
it. . Such persons having power over the de- 
cisions of the state, the Athenians often ap- 
peared to be not only jealous and inconstant, 
but cruel, ungrateful, and incapable of being 
guided by reason -f*. 

Socrates, aware of the character of his 
countrymen, and the defects of their govern- 
ment, avoided, as much he could, taking any 
part in public affairs, though, when appoint- 
ed to office, he had the courage to do his 
duty, regardless of the danger he might 
incur. His sentiments on this subject were 
plainly declared, in a speech he made some 
years after this event. " Athenians!" said he, 
" you well know, that had I engaged in pub- 
lic business^ I should long ago have perished, 

• RoUin, ib. p. 47—50. f ^b. p. 61. 
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without procuxing any advantage to you or 
to myself* Let not the truth o£fend you. 
It is no peculiarity of your democracy *, 
or of your national character; hut wher- 
ever the people is sovereign, no man who 
shall dare honestly to oppose injustice, — 
frequent and extravagant injustice,— -can 
avoid destruction -|-. 

The greater part of the senators were as 
fiiUy convinced as Socrates of the innocence 
of the accused. Many of them had com- 
manded armies, and all had been exposed to 
the greatest dangers in battle; yet the mo- 
ment they were threatened with the dis- 
pleasure of the ])eople, they deserted the 
cause of oppressed innocence. In military 
courage they probably were not deficient; 
but of the five hundreds only (me had that 
quality so much more rare, so much more 
valuable, which may be called true hero^ 

• A democracy is that form of gOTernment in which 
tfie people possess the sovereign power. 

f Mitford, voL v, p. 162. $ RoUin, torn. iv. p. 61. 
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But however those who are possessed of 
power may abuse ity however, injustice and 
oppression may triumph for a time, the hour 
of retribution will arrive. The Athenian 
republic, elevated by the genius of Pericles 
to the first rank among the Grecian states, 
in extending her own power was unmindful 
of the rights of others. The consequences 
of this were so important, that we will sus- 
pend the story of Socrates while we relate 
them. 

Those who were thus injured sought re* 
dress, and Athens had now, with various suc- 
cess, been for many years engaged in defend*^ 
ing the power she had abused. In the 
twenty-seventh year of the Peloponnesian 
war, a vessel entered the harbour of Piraeus 
during the pight, bringing the sad intelli*- 
gence of the tot^l overthrow of the Athenian 
army, the capture of all ^ their generals, and 
of their whole fleet, by the allies under the 
command of Lysander, the Lacedaemonian 
general. This event took place in the 
Hellespont; and Lysander returned to 
Lampsacus, with tbe Athenian ships towed 
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behind his victorious gaUeys, amid the music 
of flutes and the songs of triumph *• How 
different were the feelings of the Athenians! 
a general cry of sorrow and despair resound- 
ed through the city, which had so lately 
been 

'* The envy of the worid. 
First in the lists of fiune, in arts and arms 
Pre-eminent.** 

Already they believed that they saw the 
enemy at their gates. Their lively imagi- 
nations presented the fearful images of a 
long siege and a cruel famine-— their city in 
flames— -the insults of the haughty con- 
querors—the shameful slavery which awuted 
themselves: a slavery more to be dreaded 
than the severest privations^ than even death 
itself. 

The next day they convened the assem- 
bly, not now to pass sentence of death on 
their own victorious generals, but to order the 
closing of the gates, the repairing of the 

• 9«llin, torn* iv. p. 50—41. 
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breaches ; in short, to make every prepara- 
tion for the expected siege*. 

And now Agis and Pausamas, the two 
kings of Sparta, approached Athens with all 
their force. The triumphant Lysander soon 
afterwards entered the Piraeus, with a fleet of 
one hundred and fifty ships. Thus closely 
besieged by land and sea, the tmhappy 
Athenians endured aU the miseries of famine, 
till at length they f ubmitted, from necessity, 
to the hard conditions imposed by Sparta* 
Peace was proposed on these terms: That 
the Athenians should demolish the fortifica- 
tions of the Pirseus, and the long walk 
which joined that harbour to the city; that 
they should give up all their ships, except 
twelve; that they should restore all the cities 
which they had taken, and in future confine 
themselves to the limits of Attica; that they 
should recall their banished citizens, and make 
a league with the Lacedaemonians, whom 
they were to follow wherever they might 
please to lead them-f . 

« RolUn, tdm. iv. p. e\. ' f lb. p. 61—43. 
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These were hard conditions, but the 
Athenians resolved to accept them; for 
numbers were every day perishing with hun* 
ger, and they could no longer hold out. 
The morrow was therefore appointed for 
the fulfilment of the treaty* How vain is 
the glory, how transient the prosperity of 
man! The morrow was the anniversary of 
that very day when the Athenians had taken 
so distinguished a part in the battle of 
Salamis. Only seventy-seven years had pass- 
ed away since that memorable event. Athens 
had risen from her ruins more beautiful than 
ever: she had attained the first rank of all 
the Grrecian states, in power and in know- 
ledge; she had abused the prosperity she 
enjoyed; and now, her starving, spiritless 
citizens, * beheld the victorious Lysander 
enter their gates, followed by a crowd of 
exiles. They beheld their fortifications de- 
stroyed, amidst the sound of flutes and trum- 
pets, and every expression of the most ex- 
travagant joy; as if in the humilialion of 

Dd 
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Athens, the rest of Greece had recovered its 
liberty*. 

We must not judge severely of the con- 
duct of the Lacedaemonians on this occasion, 
for they were strongly urged by their allies 
to destroy Athens entirely, without making 
any terms with the inhabitants; but they re- 
pUed, it should never be said that Sparta 
had destroyed a city which had rendered 
such important services to all Greece. They 
added, that the remembrance of those ser- 
vices ought to make a stronger impression 
on the allies, than the recollection of the par- 
ticular injuries which they had since received. 
This moderation in the moment of triumph, 
over a rival whose superiority had been so 
galling, was a greater honour • to the Lace- 
daemonians than all the victories they had 

gained* 

Thus ended the Peloponnesian war; and 
now we will return to Socrates, to whom^ 
amidst the distresses and humiliations of his 
country, 

« Bollin, p. 63-^04. 
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"* Theie yet reinained a freedom nobler fiir 
Than kings or senates can destroy or give; 
Beyond the proud oppressor's cruel grasp 
Seated secure, uninjur'd, undestroy'd; 
Worthy of gods, the freedom of the mmd»." 

He took no share in the revolutions of 
government which followed the events we 
have mentioned. For many years, (though, 
when called into office, he, as we have seen, 
faithfully discharged his duty,) he had be- 
lieved that he could serve his country more 
efiectually in a line which he had marked 
out for himself"f-. 

We are informed by his disciple, Xeno- 
phon, how he passed his time. Early in the 
morning, he went to the public walks and 
places of exercise. When the market-place 
was filled with people, he was there. Some- 
times h.e collected an audience in the Ly- 
ceum, a meadow on the banks of the Ilyssus, 
where he addressed the people from an ele- 
vated chair. At other times he mixed in 

• 

private parties, where he was generally the 

* Aikin*s Corsica. i* Mitibrd, p. 148. 
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principal speaker. The livelinesi^ of his 
manner rendered his conversation amusing 
as well as instructive^ and his company was 
therefore eagerly sought hy young people. 
His pupils were generally sons of the prin- 
cipal citizens, whose easy circumstances af- 
forded leisure to hear him*. We have men- 
tioned his saving the Kves of Alcibiades 
and Xenophon, who became exceedingly at- 
tached to him; but only the latter attempted 
to copy his virtues. Socrates might, indeed, 
be considered as the father of the republic, 
so attentive was he to the welfare and hap- 
piness of all the citizens ; but as it is very diffi- 
cult to correct the wrong opinions of those 
who have grown old in error, he principally 
devoted his labours to the instruction of 
youth, scattering the seeds of virtue in a 
soil where he thought there was more pro- 
bability of their taking root and flourish- 
ing t. 
Socrates had learned from Anaxagoras, the 

* Mitford, ib. p. 145; and Aikin, 
-f- RoUin, torn, iv, p. 250. 
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first great principle of religion, that tbere 
is One eternal, almighty and benevolent Be- 
ing, who is the Creator of all things*; but 
knowing that the prejudices of education 
are not all at once to be eradicated from the 
minds of men, he complied with the religious 
ceremonies prescribed by the laws of his 
country, and often sacrificed to the gods, 
upon the common altars of the city. This 
gave him frequent opportunities of con-* 
versing with the most eminent citizens ; and 
while their hearts were warmed with grati- 
tude, at the shrines of their imaginary dei- 
ties, he seized the favourable moment to im- 
press them with juster notions of the Divine 
character, and with the dangers of mistaken 
worship. Thus, one day meeting his young 
friend Alcibiades going to the temple, he 
asked him what was his intention in doing 
so. Finding that it was to offer up his 
prayers to the gods, Socrates addressed him 
thus: ^^ Do you not think that every one has 

* Mitford, ib. p. 141—144. 
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need of great caution, lest, while he thinks 
he prays for good, he should ask the greatest 
evil?" Then, having convinced Alcibiades of 
the ignorance of men, and the goodness of 
the great Ruler of the Universe, who orders 
all things for the best, and produces good 
even from that which we suppose to be evil, 
he gave him this short prayer of an ancient 
poet, as containing all that is necessary for 
men to ask: '^ Great God! give us those 
things which are good for us, whether we 
pray for them or not; and keep those things 
which are hurtful from us, even though we 
should ask them of thee*/' A poet of our 
own country appears to have borrowed this 
idea: 

'^ Not to my wish, but to my want, 
Do thou thy gifts apply : 
Unask'd, what good thouknowest, grant; 
What in, though ask'd, deny f-'* 

We have said that Socrates learned \m 
first great lesson of religion from Anaxago^ 

» Cooper, p. 28—32. f Merrick. 
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tas: but he exceDed his master in the use 
that he made of his knowledge. The mind 
of Socrates was strongly impressed by the 
sublune idea of an almighty and benevolent 
Creator ; this led him to consider what were 
the duties owed by man to such a Being as 
Anaxagoras had described; and it struck 
him, that the behaviour of men towards each 
other, though it had not then been consi- 
dered as much connected with religion, must 
be a principal part of the duty of man to 
God. He continued to meditate upon this 
subject, and at last he was thoroughly per- 
suaded, that that knowledge which teaches 
us to govern our own passions, and to be just 
and kind to every body, is more useful, more 
valuable, and therefore more acceptable to 
the Divine Wisdom, than any other. When 
he was decided in his opinions, he commu- 
nicated them by asking some simple, easy 
question, which, when answered, was follow- 
ed by another; and thus he gently led on 
his hearers, step by step, teaching them to 
think for themselves, and gradually bringing 
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them lo a just conclusion*. It was in this 
way that he is said to have brought Philoso* 
phy down from heavien, to assist in the regu- 
lation of that little world which the Deity 
has put into our power. 

One of the most remarkable traits in the 
character of Socrates, was a tranquillity of 
mind which no accident, no loss, no injury, 
no ill-treatment, could disturb. Yet it has 
been said, that his temper was naturally pas- 
sionate and turbulent, and that the equani- 
mity he attained was the result of reflection, 
and of the efforts he had used to correct and 
subdue his propensities. If this account is 
true, his character is still more worthy of 
admiration. It is said that he desired his 
friends to warn him when they saw him in 
danger of yielding to anger, and that he 
took the same liberty with them. At the 
first signal, the first hint, Socrates lowered 
his tone, or was silent. Feeling displeased 
with a slave, *^ I w«uld beat thee," said he, 
" if I were not angry." And one day some 

* Mitford, ib. 144. 
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person having given him a box on the ear, 
he remarked with a smile, that, ^^ It is a pity 
not to know when one ought to put on a 
hehnet." 

But it was not necessary for Socrates to 
go out of his own house, in order to exercise 
his patience by enduring the ill humour of 
others. Xanthippe, his wife, was a most 
capricious and passionate woman : it is said 
that he was not ignorant of this when he 
married her ; and as the fact it related by 
Xenophon, there is just reason to believe it, 
however we may wonder at the taste of the 
philosopher. The reason .he gave for it 
was, that if he could learn to bear wtth her 
temper, there would be no person with whom 
he might not be able to live *." 

Though his home was one continued 
scene of disturbance, quarrelling, and confu- 
sion, yet Xanthippe could never, as she fre- 
quently declared with vexation, ruffle the 
calm temper of her patient husband: who, 
being asked how he came to choose a wo- 

* Rollin, ib. p. 241, &c. 
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man whose behaviour was so disagreeable, 
replied: " Men who are desirous of being 
skilful in horsemanship, do not procure those 
horses which are the easiest to be managed, 
but such as are most fiery and high spirit- 
ed*." Many of his friends advised him to 
punish or to abandon his tormenting wife; 
but he would not listen to them, saying, that 
he was accustomed to hear the noise she 
made, as one becomes familiarized to the 
sound of a pulley -f". 

But though Socrates amused himself by 
laughing at the faults of his wife> he was 
sensible of the- necessity there was for his 
children to behave towards her with pro- 
priety. So inconsistent is the reason of man, 
til] it is enlightened by that wisdom which 
comes from above! One day he happened 
to see his eldest son, Lamprocles, in a great 
passion with his mother, and he spoke to 
him in the following manner: " Tell me, my 
son, did you ever hear of any who were 
called ungraitefulf 

♦ Coo^er» p. 97. f Charpentier, p. 26, 
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" Many," replied. Lamprocles. 

" Did you consider what gained them this 
appellation?" 

"They were called ungrateful, because, 
having received favours, they refused to 
make any return," 

" Ingratitude, then, should seem one spe- 
cies of injustice." 

" Most certainly." 

" If then," continued Socrates, " ingrati- 
tude is injustice, it will follow, that the greater 
the benefit of which we are unmindful, the 
more we are unjust." 

" Most assuredly." 

** But where shall we find the person who 
hath received, from any one, benefits so 
great or so mcmy^ as children from their pa- 
rents? What does not a child owe to. the 
mother who watches over it with tender af- 
fection; attends it continually with unwea- 
ried care, although she has received no 
benefit from it, neither does it yet know to 
whom it is indebted. She seeks, as it were, 
to divine its wants: night or day, her solici- 
tude and labour know no intermission, un- 
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mindful of what hereafter may be the fruit 
of all her pains. Afterwards, when the 
children are arrived at an age capable of 
receiving instruction, how doth each parent 
endeavour to instil into their minds the 
knowledge which may best conduce to their 
future well-doing! And if they hear of any 
better quaUfied than themselves for this im- 
portant task, to these they send them, with- 
out regard to the expence: so much do they 
desire the happiness of their children!** 

" Certain it is," replied Lamprodes, " al- 
though my mother had done this, and a 
thousand times more, no man could bear widi 
so much ill-humour.'* 

" Do you not think it easier to bear the 
anger of a mother, than that of a wild 
beast?" 

" No, not of such a mother." 

" But what harm has she done you? Has 
she kicked you, or bit you, as wild beasts do 
when they are angry?" 

*'No; but she utters such things as no 
one can becir from any body." 

"And you, Lamprocles, what have jfou 
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not made this mother bear^ with your con- 
tinual cries, and untoward restlessness! what 
fatigue in the day ! what disturbance in the 
night ! and what pangs when sickness at any 
time seized you!" 

" But, however, I never said or did any 
thing to make her ashamed of me.^' 

'^ It is well. Byt why, Lamprocles, should 
you be more offended with your mother, 
than people on the stage are with one ano« 
ther? There is nothing so injurious and 
reproachful that these do not often say; yet 
no one becomes outrageous against the man 
whom he hears threaten and revile him, be- 
cause he knows that he intends him no real 
injury. But you, although you as well know 
that no hurt is designed you, but, on the 
contrary, every kindness, % out into rage 
agamst your mother! Or, perhaps, you 
suppose that she intended you some harm?" 

"Not at all," replied Lamprocles; "I 
never once suspected any such matter." 

" But tell me," continued Socrates, " does 
it seem to you at all necessary to show re- 

]? e 
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spect or submission to any one? Or are you 
indeed conscious of such a degree of self- 
sufficiency, as makes it needless to pay any 
regard, whether to magistrate or general?** 

'^ So far from it/' said Lamprodes, ^' I 
endeavour all I can to reconunend myself to 
my superiors." 

"Perhaps too, you would cultivate the 
good will of your neighbour, that he may 
jdeld you ready assistance^ when any accident 
befals you?'* 

" I would, most surely." 

"And if you were to go a journey, or a 
voyage with any one, it would not be indiffe- 
rent to you, whether they loved or hated 
you?" 

" No, certainly r 

"Wretch! to think it right to endeavour 
to gain the good will of these people, and 
suppose you are to do nothing for a mother, 
yrhose love for you so far exceeds that of any 
other! Surely you have forgot, that while 
every other kind of ingratitude is passed 
over unnoticed by the magistrate, the man 
who is wanting in respect to his parents, for 
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iMs man, public punishments are appoint- 
ed * : the laws yield him no longer their pro- 
tection, neiiher is he permitted any share in 
the administration: since they think no sacri- 
fice, offered by a hand so impious, can be 
acceptable to the gods, or beneficial to man; 
and conclude the mind so altogether dege- 
nerate, equally incapable of undertaking any 
thing ^^a^, or execpting any thing justly. 
You, therefore, O my son! will not delay, if 
wise, to entreat pardon of the gods; lest 
they, from whom your ingratitude cannot be 
hid, should turn away their favour from you. 
And be you likewise careful to conceal it 
ftoxa the eyes of men, that you find not your- 
self forsaken by all who know you; for no 
one will expect a return to his kindness, 
however considerable, from him who can 
show himself unmindful of what he oweth to 
his parents-f*." 

* Neither was this confined to their immediate pa* 
rents ; but equally understood of grand»fathers, grand- 
mothers, and other progenitors. PotUfi Antiq, 

•f- Fielding's Trans, of Xenophon's Memoirs, 
p. 124— 1S2, 
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There was a person named Aristodemus, 
with whom Socrates was acquainted, who not 
only neglected all the duties of religion, but 
ridiculed those who observed them. Wish- 
ing to bring this man to a better way of 
thinking, he one day addressed him thus: 

" Tell me, Aristodemus, is there any man 
whom you admire on account of his merit?" 

" Aristodemus having answered, " Many," 
and among other persons mentioned the 
names of Polycletes the statuary, and Xeuxis 
the painter, Socrates inquired: 

" But which seems to you most worthy of 
admu*ation, Aristodemus, the artist who 
forms images void of motion and intelligence, 
or one who has the skill to produce animals 
that are endued, not only with activity, but 
with understanding?" 

" The latter, there can be no doubt," re- 
plied Aristodemus; "provided this was not 
the effect of chaiice, but of wisdom and con- 
trivance." ' 

"Is not that Providence conspicuous, 
Aristodemus, which, because the eye of man 
is so delicate in its texture, has therefore 
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prepared eye-lids like doors, to secure it; 
which extend of themselves whenever it is 
needful, and again close when sleep ap- 
proaches? Are not these eye-lids provided, 
as it were, with a fence on the edge of them, 
to keep off the wind and guard the eye? 
Is it not to be admired, that the ears should 
take in sounds of every sort, and yet are not 
too much filled by them? — that the fore-teeth 
of the animal should be formed in such a 
manner, as is evidently best suited for the 
cutting of its food, as those on the side for 
grinding it in pieces ?-r-that the mouth, 
through which this food is conveyed, should 
be placed so near the nose aAd eyes, as to 
prevent the passing, unnoticed, whatever is 
unfit for nourishment? And canst thou still 
doubt, Aristodemus! whether a disposition 
of parts like this^ should be the work, of 
chance, or of wisdom and contrivance?" 

"I have no longer any doubt," repUed 
Aristodemus; "^nd indeed, the more I conr 
sider it, the . more evident it appears to me 
fhat man must be the master-piece of some 

£e 3 
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great artificer; bearing infinite marks of the 
love and favour of him who has thus formed 
it." 

''But it is not with respect to the body 
alone, that the gods have shown themselves 
thus bountiful to man! Their most excellent 
gift is that smd which they have infuse^ into 
him, which so far surpasses what is else- 
where to be found. In thee, Aristodemus, 
hath been joined to a wonderful soul, a body 
no less wonderful; and sayest thou afler 
this, ' The gods take no thought for me!' 
What wouldst thou then more to convince 
thee of their care?" 

''I would they should send, and inform 
me," said Aristodemus, "what things I oughi 
or ought not to do; in like manner, as thou 
sayest, they frequently do to thee." 

"And what then, Aristodemus! are they 
dumb to thee alone f And art thou the only 
person whom they have placed beyond their 
care? If thine eye hath the power to take 
in many objects, and these placed at no 
small distance from it ; marvel not if the eye 
pf the Deity can, at one glance, comprehend 
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the whoU! Ahd as thou perceivest it not 
beyond thy ability to extend thy care, at the 
same time, to the concerns of Athens, Egypt, 
and Sicily, why thinkest thou, my Aristode- 
mus ! that the Providence of God may not 
easily extend itself throughout the whole 
unirerse?" 

Thus, by meditating on the structure of 
the human body, Socrates perceived that 
such a curious machine must be the work of 
a wise and benevolent Creator ; and feeling 
the powers of his own mind, he could have no 
difficulty in believing that such powers must 
be possessed in a far greater degree by that 
invisible and mysterious Being. We will 
now observe the conclusion which he derired 
his friend Aristodemus to draw from these 
comparisons. 

** As, therefore, among men, we make best 
trial of the affection and gratitude of our 
neighbour, by showing him kindness; and 
discover his wisdom, by consulting him in our 
distress; do thou^ in like manner, behave to- 
wards the gods. And if thou wouldst expe- 
rience what their irisdom, and what their 
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love, render thyself deserring the commani-! 
eation of some of those divine secrets which 
may not be penetrated by man; and are 
imparted to those alone, who consult^ who 
adore, and who obey the Deity. Then shalt 
thou, my Aristodemus! understand there is 
a Being, whose eye pierceth through all 
nature, and whose ear is open to every 
sound; extended to all placea; extending 
thrQugb all time; and whose bounty and 
care can know no other bounds, than those 
fixed by his own creation*." 

Thus did Socrates open, as it were, a new 
world to the minds of the yoimg Athenians; 
teaching th^m to rai^e their thoughts to that 
invii|ible Being who is every where present, 
and in^piripg th^m with the desire of gaining 
his favour, by a life of virtue and benevo- 
lence. He was so successful, that Xenpphon 
has declared, of those who were most fre- 
quently with him, and whp U^tened to his con- 
versation with a desire of becoming better 
men, that so far were they from practising 

f Fieldhig'8 XenoplwD, ih. p* 76—417. 
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what was dishonesty that, whether in youth 
or in age, not one of them incurred even the 
suspicion of any crime *. 

But while the lives and characters of his 
constant companions bore this most honour* 
able testimony to the virtues of Socrates, 
and to the purity of his instructions and ex- 
ample, a young man named Melitus went to 
the chief magistrate, and, in the usual form, 
delivered this accusation: " Melitus, son of 
Melitus, of the borough of Pittbos, declares 
these, upon oath, against Socrates, son of 
Sophroniscus, of the borough of Alopece ; 
Socrates is guilty of decrying the gods whom 
the city acknowledges, and of preaching 
other and new gods. Moreover, he is guilty 
of corrupting the youth. Penalty, death -j-." 

Xenophon begins his memoirs of his re- 
vered master, with declaring^his wonder how 
the Athenians could have been persuaded 
that Socrates had behaved in such a manner 
as to deserve death. And now, having seen 
what was the conduct of Socrates as a sol- 

• Fielding^s Xenophon, p. 61. t Miiford, ib. p. 150. 
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dier, as a senator, and las an instructor of 
youth, it remains for us to show how he sup- 
ported persecution. After Melitus had, as 
has been said, delivered his accusation upon 
oath, Crito, the friend of Socrates, entered 
into an engagement that the apcused should 
appear on the day appointed for his trial. 
Though that trial would, in all probability, 
be so managed by his enemies as to end in a 
sentence of death, Socrates spent the interval 
in discoursing with his friends in his usual 
way, and without referring to the subject of 
the approaching trial. One of them, being 
uneasy on this account, asked him, if it were 
not necessary to be preparing for his de- 
fence? "And what," said he, " my Hermo- 
genes! suppose you I have not spent my 
whole life in preparing for this very thing?" 
Hermogenes desiring he would explain what 
he meant by this, he replied: " I have steadi-^ 
ly persisted, throughout life, in a diligent 
endeavour to do nothing which is unjust; 
and this I take to be the best and most ho- 
nourable preparation *.** 

1 4^kin, ib. ; Und Fieldifig*s ^enoplion, p. S. 
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Socrates did not mean that his life had 
prepared him for his trial, hut for the event 
of that trial. In other words, he considered 
a virtuous life as the best preparation for 
death. 

On the day of trial, after three accusers 
had made their harangues, and Plato, then a 
young man^ had been forbidden to speak in 
defence of his master*, Socrates, advancing 
towards the tribunal, spoke thus: 

" What I chiefly wonder at, O ye judges! 
is this, whence Melitus inferreth that I es- 
teem not those as gods, whom the city holds 
sacred. For that I sacrificed at the appointr 
ed festivals, on our common altars, was evi- 
dent to all others; and might have been so 
to Melitus, had Melitus been so minded. 
Neither yet doth it seem to be asserted with 
greater reason, that my design was to intro* 
duce new deities among us, because I have 
ofben said^ that it is the voice of God which 
giveth me significations of what is most ex- 
pedient ; since they themselves who observe 

• Aikin, ib. 
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the chirping of birds^ or those ominous 
words spoken by men, ground their conclu- 
sions on no other than voices. For^ who 
among you doubteth whether thunder sendeth 
forth a voice? or whether it be not the very 
greatest of all auguries? The Pythian priest- 
ess herself, doth not she likewise, from the 
toipody declare by a voice the divine Oracles? 
And, truly, that God foreknoweth tne fu- 
ture, and also showeth it to whomsoever he 
pleases, I am no way singular, either in be- 
lieving or asserting, since all mankind agree 
with me herein. This difference only ex- 
cepted, that whereas they say it is from au- 
guries, omens, and diviners that they have 
their notices of the future; I, on the con- 
trary, impute those with which I am favoiured 
to a Genius; and think that in so doing, I 
have spoken not only more truly, but more 
pipusly, than they who attribute to birds the 
divine privilege <^ dedinring things to come. 
-And that I lied not against God, I have this 
indisputable proof; that whereas I have 
often communicated to many of my friends 
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the divine counsels, yet hath no mail ever 
detected me in speaking falsely*.*' 

No sooner was this heard, than a mur* 
muring arose amoi^ his judges; some dis- 
believing the truth of what he had said, 
while others envied him for being, as they 
thought, more highly favoured of the gods 
than they. But Socrates^ still going on: 
^^Mark!" said he» ^'I pray, and attend to 
what is yet more extraordinary* Chsere^* 
phon* inquiring of the Oracle at Delphi coq^ 
■cerning me, was answered by Apollo himself, 
in the presence of many people, ^ That he 
knew no man more free^ more just, or more 
<wi»ethan/+.'" 

. On hearing this, the tumult among tfaem 
visibly increased; but Socrates going on, 
iadded: ^^ And . yet Lycnrgus, the Laceda^ 
noniim lawgiver, had still greater things de- 
elftredof him; foroo his entmog into the 
templOf the Deity thus accosted him : ^. I am 
cpQiideriog/ said he, ^whether T shall call 

* Fielding's Xen. p. 7— ». + lb* p; 9. 
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thee a god, or a man!' Now ApoQo cont" 
pared me not to a god; this, indeed> he 
said: 'That I by far excelled man!' How- 
ever, credit not too hastily what you have 
heard, though coming from an Oracle ; but 
let us thoroughly examine those things which 
the Deity spoke concerning me. 

" Say, then, where have you ever known 
any one less enslaved to sensual appetite! 
Whom more Jree^ than the man who sub- 
mits not to receive gift or reward from the 
hands of any other? Whom can yoii de- 
servedly esteem more jnst^ than he who can 
so well accommodate himself to what he hath 
already in his own possession, as not even to 
desire what belongs to another? Or how 
can he fail of being accounted se^e;, who, 
irom the time he first began to comprehend 
what was spoken, never ceased to seek, to 
the very best oi his power, whatever was 
virtuous, and good for man? And, as a 
proof that in so doing, I have not laboured 
in vain, ye, yourselves, know, that many of 
our citizens, yea, and many foreigners also, 
who made virtue their pursuit, always pre- 
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ferredi as their chief pleasure, the conversing 
with me. Whence was it, I pray you, 
that when every one knew my want of 
power to return any pecuniary favoiu*, so 
many should be ambitious to bestow them 
on met Why doth no man call me his 
debtor, yet many acknowledge they owe me 
much? \Vhen the city is besieged, and 
every other person bemoaning his loss, why 
do / appear in no respect the poorer, than 
while it remained in its most prosperous 
state? And what is the cause that when 
others are procuring their delicacies from 
abroad, at an exorbitant rate, / can indulge 
in pleasures far more exquisite, by recurring 
to the reflections of my own mind? And 
now, O ye judges ! if in whatsoever I have 
declared of myself, no one is able to confute 
me as a false speaker^ who will say that I 
merit not approbation, not only from the 
gods, but men! 

" Nevertheless, you, O Melitusi have as- 
serted, that I * corrupt the youth P And, in- 
deed, we well know what it is to corrupt 
tbem« But show us, if in your power, whom 
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of pious, I have made iii%>ious; of modesty 
shameless; of frugal, profuse? Who, from 
temperate, is become drunken; from labo- 
rious, idle or effeminate, by associating with 
met Or, where is the mati who hath been 
enslared, by my means, to any vicious plea- 
sure whatsoever*?" 

Many other things were spoken by Socra- 
tes, but we have repeated enough to show 
that his object in speaking was to defend his 
character from the charge of impiety towards 
the gods, and of injustice towards men. 
This being made clear, he did not importune 
his judges with respect to his sentence; and 
^irihien the trial was ended, and they con- 
demned him to die by the poison of hem- 
lock -f, he addressed them thus: 

^'It is necessary, O ye judges! that all 
they who instructed the witnesses to bear 
fiilse testimony against me, as well as all 
those who too readily obeyed their instruc- 
tions, should be conscious to themselves of 
much Impiety and injustice. But that / 

• Fielding's Xen. p. 9—12. f Aikin, ik 
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should be more troubled and cast down than 
before my condemnation, I see not; since I 
stand here, unconvicted of any of the crimes 
whereof I was accused. For no one has 
proved against me, that I sacrificed to any 
new dimity. Neither have they once shown 
what were the means I made use of to cor- 
rupt the^ youth. Wherefore I the rather 
marvel, that ye have now judged me worthy 
to die. 

'^ But it is not for me to be troubled on 
that account; for, if I die unjustly, the 
shame must be theirs who put me unjustly 
to death. And, I am persuaded, that I shall 
have the attestation of the time to come, as 
well as of that which is passed already, that 
I never wronged any man, or made him 
more depraved; but, on the contrary, have 
steadily endeavoured, through life, to benefit 
those who conversed with me; teaching 
them, to the very utmost of my power, and 
that without reward, whatever could make 
them WISE and happy." 

Saying this, he departed; the cheerfulness 

Ff3 
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of his countenance, his gesture, and irbole 
deportment) bearing testimony to the truth 
of what he had just declared*. 

When this sentence was passed, Socrates 

was seventy years old-|-; and to one of hi^ 

friendsj who was astonished at the cahnness 

vfith which he wtdted the event of the trial, 

he said: "If my life is prolonged, and I am 

spared even to old age, what can hinder, my 

Hermogenes, the infirmities of old age from 

falling upon me? My sight will grow dim; 

my hearing heavy; less capable of learnings 

as more liable to forget what I have already 

learned !• If, indeed, I had been taken 

away, when the things which are most de* 

sirable flowed in upon me abundantly, with 

good reason it might have been lamented, 

end by myself as well as others; but if I am 

only to be removed, when difficulties of every 

jkind are ready to break in upon me, we 

ought rather to rejoice, as though my afiairs 

went on the most prosperously." 

• Fielding's Xen. p. 15—17. t Mitford, ib. p» I56. 
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Apollodorus was present when Socrates 
uttered these last words. He was a weak 
man^ who, though he loved the venerable 
prisoner exceedingly, was incapable of view- 
ing things in this cahn and rational manner; 
and he exclaimed: ''But it grieveth me, 
my Socrates, to have you die so unjustly!*' 
Socrates, with much tenderness, laying his 
hand upon his head, answered, smiling: 
''And what, my much- loved Apollodorus, 
wouldst thou rather they had condemned me 

JUSTLY *r 

It was usual at Athens for the execution 
of criminals to take place very soon after 
their condemnation, generally on the next 
day; but it happened that sentence was pro* 
nounced against Socrates, on the eve of the 
day appointed for the ceremony of crowning 
the galley, which was on the point of sailing, 
to carry the annual offering of Athens to the 
isle of Deles; and, till the return of that ves- 
sel, the Athenian law suspended all capital 
punishment. This circumstance afforded 

• lb. p. 18. 
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Socrates a respite of about thirty days, and 
his friends were permitted to have free access 
to him in prison*. During all that time he 
conversed with them as usual, and preserved 
his accustomed serenity and cheerfuhiess. 
At length the sacred ship appeared in sight, 
and Crito^ one of the most attached of his 
discipleSi came to the prison early in the 
morning. Socrates was in a profound sleep, 
and Crito, unwilling to disturb him, sat down 
beside the bed till he awoke. He then, in 
deep affliction, told him of the arrival of 
the vessel; that she >was expected to enter 
the port that day; consequently, that the 
execution must take place on the morrow. 
Socrates received the intelligence with ex- 
pressions of entire resignation to the appoint- 
ment of Providence. Crito now proceeded 
to inform him, that, unable to endure the 
thought of losing him in this manner, he, in 
concert with some other friends, had taken 
measures to procure his escape from prison, 
and that every thing was prepared for his 

* Mitford, ib. p. 156. 
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conveyance into Thessaly, where he might 
be sure of a safe and honourable retreat. 
" My dear Crito,^' replied Socrates, " your 
zeal is not conformable to the precepts which 
I have always taught, and to which I am 
determined to adhere.*^ He added, that it 
was the first duty of a citizen to obey the 

ft 

laws of his country; and concluded by ab- 
solutely rejecting the proposal*: thus il- 
lustrating by his conduct in this tr)Hlng emer- 
gency, the maxim which he had ever incul- 
cated, that it is not allowable to do wrong, 
even though we should s^fffkr wrong t. 

On the day of execution, the magistrates 
came to the prison, in order to take off his 
fetters, aiid announce to him that his hour 
was come. Several of his disciples followed, 
iind found him with Xanthippe, who had her 
youngest child in her arms. She burst into 
a passion of grief at their entrance, for, not- 
withstanding her froward temper, she ap- 
pears to have been much attached to her 
husband. Socrates desired Crito to con- 

• Aikin, ib. f Cooper, p. 151. 
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duct her home; and then he entered into 
discourse with his friends, on that subject 
which is of most importance to a dying man: 
whether death was to be the final extinction 
of his being, or whether it was the intention 
of Providence that man should exist in a 
future state. He declared his belief that this 
would be the. case; and expressed his hof€ 
of arriving among the good and just who 
have departed this life, though he acknow- 
ledged some doubts on the subject*. 

These doubts principally referred to the 
future enjoyment of the society of good 
men: Socrates appears to have been fully 
persuaded that death would not be the end 
of his being. But ''shadows, clouds, and 
darkness" rested on this persuasion; for 
. '* life and immortality were not- yet brought 
to ligM through the GospeL** It is only 
there we have the certain assurance, that 
'' those who sleep in Jesus, he will bring 
with him at his coming: and that where he 
is, there shall hb servants be." But though 

• lb. p. 160. 
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he could not have the full assurance of be- 
hety which has since been granted, be was 
still under the government of a merciful 
Providence, which permitted the last mo- 
ments of this good man^s life to be cheered 
by a hope so full of consolation. 

Socrates passed the remainder of the in- 
terval allowed, in taking leave of his children, 
and giving directions about his domestic 
affairs, till the. keeper of tbe prison came to 
inform him that it was time to take the poi- 
son. This man, though accustomed from 
bis office to witness such scenes, was so af- 
fected by the mild behaviour, the innocence, 
and the fortitude of Socrates, that he had 
no sooner delivered hia nsssage, than he 
turned aside and burst into tears. When 
the cup was presented, Socrates received it, 
not only with perfect composure, but with 
cheerfulness; and, aflter a short prayer for a 
favourable passage to the invisible w<>rld, he 
swallowed the fatal draught His disciples, 
at that awful inoment, could not refrain from 
tears and expressions of the most poignant 
grief. He gently reproved their want of 
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coorage; and theoi in obedience to the di- 
rections he had receired, walked about tiU 
be began to feel in his legs the benumbing 
effect of the hemlock. Upon this symptom 
of its mortal operation, he lay down, wrap- 
ping himself up in his mantle. After a short 
silence, he lifted it up, and said to Crito, 
<<We owe a cock to iSsculapius, do not 
forget to pay it !" He then covered himself 
again, and presently expired*. 

The last request of Socrates has exposed 
him to the censures of many^ who appear 
inclined to judge him by rules applicable 
only to those who have been favoured with 
the clear light of revelation* This light 
would have be^ unnecessary, had hunum 
reason of itself been capable of attaining to 
the certain knowledge of the truth. The 
rdigion of Socrates, though very superior to 
the gross superstition of the age in which he 
.lived, was still defective and inconsistent, 
and we should recollect that it was to him 
only one guess among many. He had no 

* Aikin^ ib.; aim Cooper, p. 164. 
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surer evidence of its truth than its aj^parent 
reasonableness and prolKi1»Iity ; no clearer 
rule of duty than his own conceptions of 
moral obligation; and these would naturally 
be regulated by those limited views of expe- 
diency which unassisted reason can attain. 
We have seen, that though he was perfectly 
resigned to the event of the trial, he betray** 
ed the most anxious solidtude, while defend- 
iag himself before his judges, to impress 
them with the conviction that he was no6 
gmify, of that impiety towards the gods of 
Us country, with which he had h^exk charged 
bj Mefitus. He attempted to prove this by 
assertbg, th&t he had never failed in those 
external marks of respect .which were pre- 
scribed by th6 laws, but had constantly sa- 
crificed to the gods, on their appointed 
festivals, at the common altars of the city. 
'^ This," said he, " was evident to all others, 
and might have been so to MeHtus, had Me- 
titus been so minded."* Socrates had deepfy 
studied the Athenian character. He doubt- 
less recollected, that when the blind fury of 

Gg 
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the 'people was satiated by the execution of 
the six generals* whose story we have re- 
lated, they immediately deplored their rash- 
liess, and repented of its fatal consequences. 
How natural, then, was it for him to expect 
that a similar change in the public mind 
would follow in his own case; and that the 
simple fiict of. Crito offering this sacrifice in 
his name, and by his dying request, would 
then carry con?iction of his innocence to 
the hearts of his countrymen. 

Socrates had, indeed, very strong reasons 
for desiring not to be considered guilty of 
this particular crime; for as the Spartans 
were thought to excel. the other Greeks in 
valour, so the Athenians were esteemed as 
surpassing all others in piety. Their own 
poet, Sophocles, boasts of this as their dis- 
tinguishing excellence; and Xenophon ob- 
serves, that Athens had twice as many sa- 
cred festivals as any other city. Pausanias 
says that it had more images than all the 
rest of Greece; a. fact which occasioned 
one of the satirists humorously to remark 
that *' it was easier to find a god than a man 
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there *." A want of reverence for the gods 
would therefore be as obnoxious at Athens, 
as cowardice among the Lacedaemonians; 
and Socrates had just reason to beHeve that 
if he were considered guilty of the crime 
for which he suffered, his memory would be 
held in detestation. Thus the labour of his 
life would be lost, and his friends, whose 
minds were in a great measure enlightened 
by his instructions, would not only be pre* 
vented from carrying forward the work 
which he had begun, but, should they at- 
tempt it, would be Uable to the same punish- 
ment. 

We have seen that Socrates regarded it 
as the first duty of a citizen to obey the laws 
of his country, and that when ofiered the 
means of escaping from his unjust sentence^ 
he chose rather to sacrifice his life than this 
principle. The same scrupulous obedience 
was doubtless the motive which induced him 
to offer the sacrifices appointed by the laws; 
a compliance which has exposed him to the 
i^harge of disingenuousness, for thus sanc^ 

• Doddridge's Fam. Ex. 
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tioniag the worship of idob by his example. 
Those who bring this accusation appear to 
forget that our philosopher had no means of 
knowing that idolatry was a crime^ though he 
might rc^rd it as very absurd and unwor- 
thy of rational beings. Under such circum- 
stances, we should not blame him for rega«* 
lating his conduct by his own views of ex- 
pediency ; i,^. by his perception of what it was 
right for him opeafy to teach in ih& actual 
state of his country. If he had set the esL* 
ample of entire disbelief of the existing rdi* 
gion, if he had exposed, ashewasverycapaMe 
of doing, the folly of its idolatrous worship, 
the great body of the people would have 
been left without any religion at all. 

Socrates had once in his life wknessed a 
scaae which must have left a very strong 
impression upon his mind« We have men- 
tioned, that after being engaged in the siege of 
Potida^a, he returned to Athens during the 
time of the plague; he then had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the terrible consequences 
arising from the loss of reverence for the 
gods. However it may be mixed with error, 
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the belief that man is a dependant aod ae« 
countable creature, operates as a sahitary 
restraint, and prevents the commission of 
many crimes. Of the state of Athens, at the 
period to which we have alluded, the histo- 
rian Thucydides, who was then in the city, and 
like others visited by the prevailing distemper^ 
.has left this striking description. ''The 
fear of the divine power ceased ; for it was 
observed, that to worship, or not to worship 
the gods ; to obey or not to obey the laws 
of morality, which have been always held 
most sacred among men, availed nothing. 
All died alike ; or, if there was a difference, 
the virtuous, the charitable, the generous, 
exposing themselves to danger m order to 
assist others, were the first and surest to 
suffer.'* When the restraints, even of their 
corrupt religion, were thus taken away, the 
most unbounded wickedness followed. The 
people did not scruple to commit any crime 
that could be the means of present eiyoy- 
ment \ Socrates had seen all this, and was 

* Mitford, Tol iil. p. 118. 
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he not therefore justified in refiraimtig from 
exposii^ the defects of the estabBshed re- 
ligion, while the minds of the people were 
nnprepared to receive a better? 

If Socrates had not been taught caution 
by this awful lesson, it would still be nn&ir 
to judge of his conduct as if he had attained 
to the certain knowledge of religious truth.- 
In the most important inquiries he often 
paus^ and hesitated, and felt the want of a 
better guide than his own reason: he even 
declared, as we are informed by Plato, that 
these doubts must continue to be felt, until 
the Deity should be pleased to favour man 
with a more enlightened teacher. 

Thus we perceive* that human reason, 
though it may observe such traces of wisdom 
and benevolence in the works of creation, as 
shall leave no doubt of the existence of that 
invisible and mysterious Being, who is the 
original cause of all that our eyes behold, 
must ever be content to adore him at an 
immeasurable distance. The greainesa of 
his power is evident to the understanding, 
but while the wonders of hie love are un- 
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known^ the heart is but i^ightly and iransi- 
eittiy affected ; and as reason cssntiot discern 
the extent of our obHgationSy it very imper-' 
fectly apprehends the duties resulting from 
them. Hence the manifest inconsistency 
between the opinions and the practice of 
Socrates on the subject of religious worship. 
Yet^ in proportion to the light afforded, how 
greatly was he superior to many who call 
themselves ChrisHans! 

The venerable Rollin has made a com<^ 
parison between Socrates and die martyr^ 
df the Christian church, greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the former ; but surely such a 
comparison cannot be made without injus** 
tice. It was not the cold assent of the under- 
standing to the great truth of the unity of 
God, but the heartfelt conviction of their 
infinite obligations to him who hved them 
and gave himself Jbr them^ wiiich awakened 
the love, sustained the courage, and animat- 
ed the faith of those noble martyrs. The 
cases are not parallel, and should not be 
brought into competition. There are, in* 
deed, inferioi: points of resemUance^ espe« 
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daUy between Sodrates and St. Paul, whieh 
it is pleasing to contemplate. Both of them 
sought to convince the polite and learned 
Athenians; for this purpose both frequent* 
ed the markets and places of public resort, 
where they reasoned with all who would at- 
tend to them : both were publicly accused of 
seeking to introduce new gods; and both 
took advantage of the popular superstitions, 
in order to promote their great object of 
teaching and reforming mankind* St. Paul, 
in that memorable discourse recorded in the 
17th of Acts, instead of vehemently censur- 
ing the idolatrous worship of the Athcmans, 
addressed them in language adapted to their 
prejudices, yet calculated to remove without 
offending them. We are told that it was 
common for strangers at Athens to begin 
their public discourses with some compK- 
ment to the place and its inhabitants: " Ye^ 
men of Athens,'' said Paul, ^^ I perceive that 
you are remarkable Jbr reverence to the 
gods^. This was the very point on which 

• The word which in our translation is rendered too 
■ mpersiitUmty had a favoiirablt meaning, synonimous 
with that given above. 
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the Athenians prided themselveB; and to 
notice it in this manner was the most obli» 
ging and conciHating way of opening a dis- 
course on religion. The apostle then took 
occasion^ from an inscription on one of their 
altars, to declare the truA respecting that 
God whom they had worshipped without 
knowing him* As he proceeded in his dis- 
cxmrse, he adopted another innocent method 
of conciliating a people, who were proud of 
their literature as well as of their piety, by 
referring to some of their own poets in con- 
firmation of his doctrine. The passage he 
quotes is found in Aratus, a poet of Cilida, 
the native country of St. Paul; and also in 
the celebrated Hymn of Oeanthes to Jupi- 
ter ♦. In this there was no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. Paul, far from commending the idola- 
trous worship of the Athenians, plainly in- 
timated its absurdity; and while he soothed 
-them by the assurance that the times of past 
ignorance had been overlooked by the Al- 
mighty, he faithfully delivered the command 

* Doddridge's Fun. Ex. 
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to all men every where to repent. Thus 
led on step by step^ and won by the gentle- 
ness and forbearance of the preacher, the 
Areopagite, and a small but happy number 
listened and believed. 

We now return to Socrates, or rather to 
his friends, whom we left overwhelmed with 
sorrow at the moment of his death. A¥hen 
they had paid the last tribute to his re- 
mains, which they interred with tears and 
great solemnity, they left the dty, fearing 
that the rage of his persecutors would fall 
upon themselves. Soon afterwards, a l4ice- 
daemonian youth, who had heard of die fame 
of Socrates, took a journey to Athens, in« 
tending to become his disciple. What must 
have been the etkct oti a young and ardent 
mind, educated in the severe discipline of 
Lycurgns, who included among forbidden 
luxuries all elegance and ornament of archi- 
tecture, when Athens, beautiful Athens, glit- 
tering with her marble fanes and theatres^ 
first met his view! The steep Acropolis was 
then crowned with the majestic and perfect 
form of the Parthenon; which even now, 
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ruined and mutilated as it is^ commands the 
admiration of every traveller. When he 
reached the gates of the city, one sensation 
filled his mindy but it was not inspired by 
the magnificence of Athens. Elated with 
joy at being so near the accomplishment of 
his wishes^ he asked for that revered and 
excellent man, who^ in his estimatk>ny was 
the noblest ornament of this queen of cities. 
Imagine the sensations of horror, of grief, 
and disappointment, with which he heard 
the story of his death! He could not be 
persuaded to enter the gates ; but inquiring 
the place where Socrates was buried, he re- 
tired thither; then bursting into tears, he 
addressed the unconscious tenant of the 
sepulchre, as if he could still hear his voice, 
and understand his. feelings. He remained 
there till night, when he fell asleep upon the 
tomb. The next morning, after kissing the 
dust which covered the last habitation of 
Socrates, he set out on his return towards 
his own country*. 

« StoiOej's HUt of Philos^hy, p. 92; 
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This was not a solitary Instanoe; and per- 
haps tbeafi examj^ might have some infiu- 
eoce in awakening the Athenians to a sense 
of their iiyustice* Certain it is, that they 
became highly exasperated with the persons 
who had accused Socrates. The eitisens 
disclaimed the aet, and laid the whole blame 
of il; on the prosecutors. As for MelitnSy he 
was oondemoed and executed ; and Plutareh 
infimns us^ that the other accusers became so 
odious in the eyes of Aeir fellow-citizens, that 
they would not suff^them to kindle fire in 
^tmt houses: they would not even answer 
them any question, nor frequent the sune 
hatha, deeniflig' die water contanmiated by 
dieirtoudi. At length, miable to endure tUs 
mortal hatred, this terriUe exdusion from 
sod^y, these wretched men hanged them- 
selves *» 

In furth^ testimony of their penitence, 
the Athenkns recalled the friends of Sck 
crates. They forbade the usuai games and 
spectacles, as in a time of public mourn- 

"^ SUpOefVBigt.oif PhikiBOidiy, p. S3. 



ing. Whfn the tbeatxe was ag^m opeoedj 
Jliiuripides exhibited a tragedy entitlfidi Pala^ 
medes; in which^ under the name of &at 
heroy vha was also the victim of calumnys 
he deplored the fate of his frieod* When 
the actor pronounced these verses: 

Parnassian Philomel, whose moral lay 
Cfaarm'd, while it purified, th* attentire mind: 
lERm^ O ye Oredcs ! your karsh decreesr have skdn, 
Tho* unoffeodiBgy thfr* dirind^ vise K 

The audience^, irresistibly struck by the re- 
collection of Socrates^ melted into tears. 
After this, it was forbidden, to speak of him 
in public t. 

Not content with these marks of repent- 
ance, they caused his. statuei made of brass 
by Lysippus, to be placed in one of the most 

* For a literal translation of the passage of Buripi-. 
des, which I have here attempted to paraphrase, I am 
indebted to tiie kindness of a friend, to whom this 
little wMrk owes many •UigatienB* 

t Stanley's History oi Philesepliy, (k 93; and Bol> 
lin, torn. iv. p. 299. 

Hh 
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frequented parts of the eity. They even 
held his memory in religious veneration; 
and, raising a sacred edificei as if in honour 
of a demi-god, they called it " The Temple 
of Socrates*." 

Our young readers may probably be anxi- 
ous to knovr what was the fate of Xenophon, 
whose absence with the army of Cyrus pre- 
vented him from attending the last moments 
of Socrates* The Athenians pronounced 
sentence of banishment against him for hav- 
ing served under the Lacedaemonians. Xeno- 
phon's character did not resemble that of 
Clearchus; though he had obtained such 
glory as a general, he had profited too well 
by the lessons of his master, not to know 
that real happiness is to be foimd in domes- 
tic society, in the quiet .pleasures of know- 
ledge, and in the practice of virtue. He 
settled in a bea-utifiil and retired situation, 
on the western shores of the Peloponnesus, 
and under the protection of the Laced^er 
monian government..; 

• RoUa, it), p. 901. 
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The poem* to whieh we Lave had re- 
peated occasion to refer, gives an interesting 
description of Xenophon in his retirement: 

** Here, where Selinus winds his .murmuring stream, 
Midst swelling hills, with fir and olive rob*d, 
The Philosojphic Warrior sought repose ; 
Here his life's day, long overcast with storms. 
Slink tranquil to its eve amidst the groves 
Of Scilluns ; here he found that happiness. 
Which in the busy world's tumultuous throng. 
In courts of monarchs, and in battle's din, 
He sought in vain. His lowly dwelling rose 
Within a valley, on a verdant lawn; 
And as the sage beneath his aged vine 
Sat midst his childven, his delighted eye 
HangM o'er a beauteous scene of wood and dale. 
And smooth savannas. At the blush of mom^ 
To rouse the roe or wild-boar from their lairs. 
To till the ground, and train the golden fruit 
To hang in richer clusters, to lead forth 
The village festival, with song and dance. 
To Dian's temple, were his daily tasks; 
Save when with brow severe he studious bent 
O'er the long roll of history, and drew 
The precepts which a life's experience taught ; 
Or wrote for kings the philosophic tale*|-. 
And wreath'd instruction's fruit with fency'sflow'rs.*' 

* Uafsuth'k Greece. f Thi CyxpftdiiL, 



RULES 

fOR PRONOUNCINO GRBEK AND LATIN PROPfiR NAM£& 

(Taken from Walker* m Key.) 



1. Evert vowel with the accent on it at the end of i 
sjl^ble, is pronounced as in Enf^iah, with its fost 
long open sound; thus, PWte^ Mefdl^ Pi'fret, 
O^ffis^ Svfta, have the accented vowels sounded ex- 
actly as in the English words poffer^ m^tre, ij^iefy 
naTHe^Wior* 

8. Every accented ^owd not endiuff a syllable^ hut 
followed by a consonant, has the uiort sound as in 
English: thus, Aihfem^ Le/bot^ In'a-chusy Cote/ugy 
&C. have the short sound of the accented \rowels in 
mariner^ jXenity^ prh^ter^ cttnar^ &a 

3. Every final i, though unaccented, has the long open 

sound* 
Every unaccented i ending a syllable not final, is 
pronounced like e. Thus Al-<Miifa-4et sounds as if 
written Al-ce-hi'a-des. 

4. The diphthongs^ and <?, are pronounced like a io 

the same situations. 

5. E final, either alone, or with the preceding conso- 

nant, always forms a distinct syllable; as, A-loj/- 
e-oe. ^ome words which are How written with 
this termination, by cutting ofi^ a syllable firom tlie 
original word, are exceptions to this rule. These 
become EmrHsh words, and are pronounced ac- 
cordingljTi Ex. Crete^ fipom Creta. 

a. C and G are hard before <i, o, and u; and soft before 
«, i^andy. 

7* Ch before a vowel is always to be pronounced like k. 
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Ac-ar-iia'iii4u 

A-chftl«a. 

Ach-e-Io'us. 

A*«hiFle8. 

A-croi/o-lia. 

Ad'am. 

JB'a. 

^-ge'an. 

^•ge'us. 

^-gi'na. 

^-oOi-a. 

JBfwp^ (Eng,) 

Ag-a-mem'noiu 

A-j^'as. 

A'glB. 

Ag'o-ra. 
A-has^ii-e'rus. 
ALcae'us. 
Al-can'der. 
Al-ci-bi'a-d68. 
Al-ex-an'der. 
A-lop'e-ce. 
Al-pe'nus. 
An-a-char'sis. 
An-ax-ag^o-ras. 
A-pollo. 
A-pol-lo-d(/nis. 
• Ap-ol-lon-i'de^ 
A-ra^i-a 



A-rai^es. 

Ar'KMMi'-a* 

Ar-che-di'c^ 

Ar-che'la'ufl. 

Ar-chi*diriiiua» 

Aiwdii-p^F»-go* 

A-re-op'a'f^te. 

A-re-of/a-gus. 

Ar-^-nu'«e. 

Af^gwe9yJ(Mng») 

Ar^go. 

Ai^gOoHs. 

Ar'gO'ntmti^ 
(Eng.) 

Ar'f^ 

A-n-se'us. 

Ar-is-tip^U0* 

A-rifl-to-ae^muB. 
I Ar-is-to^'ton. 

Af^U'-tO'tk^CEiig.) 

Ar-me'nia. 

At*ta*Wnes. 

Ar-ta-ba-za^es. 

Ar*ta-pher'nefl. 

Ar-ta-xerx'ea. 

Ar-te-misl-um. 

A^irfa^Mi'nor. 

As^yrl-a. 

A-the^ 

AiKem^ (Eng*} 
t Atlas. 



A^tos'sa. 
At'fcKOa* 

BaltieL 

Bal/y4on« 

Bab'^Wo'iu^u 

Bac'chu^ • 

Boe-</ti-a. 

Bri^muB. 

Cad'muSb 

Cam^by'ses. 

Cap-pa-do'd-i. 

Cafihage^ f^Bng.) 
Ca-rjs'tttS* 
Cas'tor. 
Cau'etk-BUB* 
Ca-ys'trCM. 
Ce'crops. . 
Ce-lse'niek 
CeffUHtr^ (Eng.) 

Ce-phis^8U& 
Ce-phi'l§UB^ 
Ger-a-mi'eifi* 
Chier'6*ipllott. 
Chal'jF-bes. 
Cha'oBk 
I Char4-la'uB. 
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Chei-ris'o-phut. 

Cher-so-n^8U8. 

Chi'ron. 

Cir^ha. 
de-a'nor. 
Cle-ar'chus. 
Cle-om'e-nes. 

Col'chu. 
Co-los'saey 
Cor'inthy (Eng.) 
Co-rivfthi^nt^ 

(Eng.) 
Creftanij (Eng.) 
Creky (Eng. 
Gris'sa. 
Cri'to. . 

Cu-nax'a. 



Cy-ax'ii 

C5rn-Q«8ar'ge8> 

Cj'jrus. 

Da'na. 
Dan'apUSb 

Dapri'us. 

Dapri'MS Nothus. 

Beli-um. 

Delos. 

Del'phi. 

Dem^-ra'tus. 

Deu-cali-on. 

Di'an. 

Di-Oi-me'don. 

Do-^o'na. 

Sc-bat'a-na. 
l^'den. 



E*gypt^(EHg.) 
E'gyja^ti-an^ 
(Eng.) 

£ph'e-8ii8« ' 

E-pi'rus. 

Ep-y-ax'a. 

E-re'tri-a. . 

Es'dras. 

Esliier. 

Eu-bGe'a. 

Eu-phra'tes. 

Eu-phro'ni-us. 

Eu-ripi-deSk 

Eu-n'pus. 

Eu*ro<ta8. 

£u-z7-bi'a-de9» 

Gen'e-sia. 

Jenfe'4it. 

Gre'ci^a. 

Greece^ (Eng.) 
G/m-ni'&s. . 

Ha-li-ac'mDii. 

Haljs. 

Ha'man. 

Har-mo'di-us. 

He1)nis. 

Hec'tor. 

Keren. 

Hak'4pimty(Eng) 

Heloa. 

HeT'Cu-la'ne-um. 

Her'cu-les. 

Heroines. 

Her-mog'e-nes. 

Hftu^ (Eng.) 

Hi-e-ron'j-mus. 

Hip-par^chus. 

Hi|y^i-a8. 



H&mer^ (Eng.) 
Hy-dar'nes. 

•Ja'son. 

I-c(/ni-um. 

Je-ru'sa-lem. 

I-lis'sus. 

In'a-chus. 

In'dusi 

I-ol'cho8. 

I-i/ni-a. 

Jo-se'phus Fla'- 

vi-us. 
JovCy (Eng.) 
Is'sus. 

Ju'li-us Cte'sar. 
Ju'no. 
Ju'pi-ter. 
Ju'^i-ter O-ljrm'- 

p-us. 

Eer'susb 

Lac-e-dse'mon. 
LaC'C-dce-'nu/ni-ans 

(Eng.) 
La-co'ni-a. 
La-<on^iCy (Eng.) 
I^m'pro-cles. 
Lamp'sa-cua. 
I^pl-thae. 
La-ris'sa. 
Le-onl-das* 
Ijeafbos. 
lAWy-su 

lAl/y-an Syftea, 
liyc-a-f/ni-a. 
Ly-ce'um. 
Lyd-us. 
Ly-cur'gus. 
Lyd'i-a. i 

Ly-san'der* 
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Ly-sip'pus, 

Mac-e-do'hl-a. 

Ma-cro'nes. 

Mali-ac. 

Mar'a-tbon. 

Mar-do'ni-us. 

Me-de^a. 

Medes^ (Eng.) 

Me'di-a. 

Meff^aoris. 

Meri-tus. 

Me'non. 

Mes'pi-la.' 

Mes-se'ni^a. 

(JEng.) 
Mi-le'tus. 
MiUi'a-des. 
Mi-ner'va. 
Mi'nos. 
Min'j-an. 
Mith-ri-da'tes. 
Mor'de-cai. 
Mjr-i-an'drus. 

Nax'os. 
Nes'tus. 
Ni-car'chus. 
N(/ah. 

CE'ta. 
Opis. 
O-ron'tas. 
Or-pheTany (Eng) 

Pac-iolus. 
PiB'an. 

Pag-a^an^ 

(Eng.) 
Pal-a-m^'dM. 



Pal'es-tine. 
Pal-le'ne. 
Pan-ath-e-nse'a. 
Pan'e-nus. 
Pan-ti'tes. 
Paph-la-g(>^ni-a. 
Par-nas'sus. 
Par'the-non. 
Par-^-sa'tis. 
Pa-si'on. 
Pa-ta-gy'as. 
Pa-tro'clus. 
Pau-sa'ni-as. 
Pe-Wgi-a. 
Pe^la^gic 
Pe'le-us. 
Pe'li-on. 

Pel-o-pon-ne'sus. 
Pel'tte. ' 
Pert-cleau 
Per'si-a. 
Pha-le'rus. 
Pha^'sis. 
Phidl-as. 
Phi-le^si-us. . 
Phil-o-me'la. 
Phc/ci-ans* 
(Eng,) 
Pho'cis. 

Ph(£l)US. 

Phoe-nic'i-a. 

Phol'o-e. 

Phryg'i-a. 

Pi'gres. 

Pi-ne'us. 

Pi-sl'di-a» 

Pis-is-trat'i-dae. 

Pi-sis'tra-tuB. 

Pit'thos. 

Pla'to. 

Ptnftarch,(Eng,) 

Pollux. 



Pol-y-cle'tus^ 
Pol-y-dec'tes. 
Pom-pei'i. 
Pot-i-dae'a. 
Prox'e-nus- 
Py'te. 
Pjrr'rha. 
Pyr'rhus.- 
Pj/tlum^esty 
(Eng.) 

JNu/dUant, (Eng,) 

Sal'a-mis. 
Sa'-mar'i'tanti 

(Eng.) 
Sa-mi'u3. 
Sa'mos. 
Sar'dis. 

Sa-ron'ic, (Eng.) 
Safturn^ (Eng.) 
Sca-tnan'der. 
Scilluns. 
Se-11'nus. 
Selli. 
Si-ta'ce. 
Soc'ra-tes. 
S(/lon. 
So'phron. 
Soph-ro-nis'cus. 
Sot-e-ri'das. 
Spar'ta. 
Su'ni-um. 
Su'sa. 

Sy-en-ne-sis. 
Syr'i-a. 

Tflen'a-Tus. 

Ta'mos. 

Tar'sus. 

Tau'rus. 

Ta-yg'e-tus. 
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Ttcfc9k 

Te-ki)/o-afl. 

Ter-i-Wsm* 

Thales. 

Xhap'sa-cufl. 

ThOiety (Eng.) 

The-mistQ^Ln. 

Ther'ma. 

Ther^mtlc 

Ther-mop'y-b^. 

The'se-us. 

ThM-prc/ti-a. 



The'tis, 

7%fac<;, (Eng. 

Thn'ci-a. 

The'ches. 

Thu-CTd^.de& 

Ti'gria. 

Ti-ma'si-oiu 

Ti'phys. 

Tis-sa-pher'iieai 

Tralles. 

Tra-po^ziu* 

Tne-zQ^ne. 

T/n^cUMTttk 



VaskU 
Ve-su'vi-U8» 

Xan-tbij/pe* 

Xan-Uiip'pus. 

Xan'ti-cks. 

Xe-ni'aa. 

Xen'o-phoD. 

Xerx'es. 

Xeux'es. 

Za1/a-tua« 



SINIS* 



Hanreyt tiartim, and Co. fiintefB, 
Cracedimch tStiget^ Louloa. 
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